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WASHINGTON INSTITUTE FOR QUALITY EDUCATION 
PROGRESS REPORT 


Incorporation 


The Washington Institute for Quality Education was incorporated 
May 3, 1968 with seven Directors. The incorporators were: 
Tina Lower, Warren W. Morse and James A. Washington, Jr. 
The provisions of the District of Columbia Non-profit 
Corporation Act were complied with and a Certificate of 
Incorporation was issued by the Office of Recorder of 
Deeds, D.C. 


Tax Exemption 


The required exemption application, form 1023, has been 
filed with the Internal Revenue Service for tax exemption 
status. 


Field Appraisal 


On April 8, the Executive Council of the Episcopal Church 
notified WIQE that a field appraisal would be made of the 
project by a staff member or consultant. Mr. Barry Menuez 
has been appointed to arrange for the appraisal. 


Diocesan Advisory Committee 


The Diocesan Advisory Committee was unable to reach a decision 
regarding the proposal of the Washington Institute for Quality 
Education and may conduct additional studies prior to the 
final decision by the Screening and Review Committee in 

New York. 


The Rev. Henri A. Stines, Chairman of the Diocesan Advisory 
Committee became a new Director of WIQE on May 3. 

Mr. Julius W. Hobson has also accepted a position on the 
Board, bringing the total number of Directors to seven, 

for the purpose of incorporation. 
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Funding 


The attached letter from Mr. Leon Modeste explains that the 
WIQE proposal was not reviewed on May 6, but should be 
discussed at the June meeting. Since the next round of 
litigation is expected to begin the middle of June, the 
need for funds has become urgent. 


Meeting with Bishop Hines 


Due to the emergency nature of funds required for pending 
litigation, Tina Lower met with the Presiding Bishop in 
New York City Monday, May 13, to ask for guidance. 

Mr. Simmons, President of the Washington Teachers' Union 
accompanied her on this trip to endorse the WIQE Project. 
A decision on the proposal has been postponed by the 
General Convention Special Programs Office since the first 
March Screening and Review Committee meeting. By pointing 
out that an additional delay could defeat the purpose of 
WIQE, Tina asked the Presiding Bishop to provide assistance 
in bringing the proposal to a vote at the June meeting. 


June Meeting, N.Y.C. 


Father Stines and Father Wendt have agreed to coordinate 
local Episcopal support for the proposal and, if necessary, 
to send a delegation to the June Screening and Review 
Committee meeting. Bishop Creighton, Diocease of Washington, 
will be asked to recommend the proposal; however, the 

lack of his affirmative recommendation will not prohibit 
review by the New York Committee. 


Directors' Meeting 


After the June decision by the Episcopal Church, the WIQE 
Directors will meet to discuss the next step, hopefully the 
employment of staff in the establishment of a small office. 
If you have any further questions or suggestions, please 
ddmucenesutate.to .contact»mes) Tina slower, ) 543-6317 (office), 
333-7652 (home). 
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December 23, 1968 


Mr. James A. Washington 


Room 134, Law School 
Howard University 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. Washington; 


At your request, I am listing all contributions to the Washington Institute For 
Quality Education: 


Public Welfare Foundation, Inc. $35 500 
The Philip M. Stern Family Fund 2,500 


Anonymous donor who gave through the 
Washington School of Psychiatry 1,900 


Total -- $7,000 


These donations were given in support of a proposed seminar for representative 
students from the D.C. public schools and newly elected members of the Board of 
Education. The purpose of the seminar is to give students and Board members an 
opportunity to meet on an informal basis to discuss common problems. WIQE hopes 
to sponsor a series of seminars that eventually could bring together teachers and 
all others with an interest in District education. 


Please let me know if you require further information for the required forms. 


Sincerely, 


ies hile 


(Mrs. ) Tina Lower 
Chairman 


NON-PROFIT ACTION RESEARCH PROGRAMS 
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. . through quality ec'ucation 


A Voter's Guide 
For 


Electing Board of Education Members 


a community service project by 
Washington Institute for Quality Education 


| register by October 5, 1968 your participation counts ! 
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voting for Board of Education members 


re 


On November 5, 1968, you, the voters of the District of Columbia -- as parents 
and as friends of education -- will make an important decision affecting the lives of our 
children. 

You will elect members of the Board of Education. 

Never before have District residents had this opportunity to improve our childrens! 
future. 

The people you elect will have to make a choice. They can work to bring high 
quality education to our children or they can continue the present system which has failed 


to equip young people of the District of Columbia for productive careers and vocations. 


voting for a new chance 
You can vote for a new chance for our children by voting for Board members who 
will work to bring about a much needed change in our educational system. 
This pamphlet contains a list of questions that can be used as a guide for deciding 


which candidates, in your opinion, will work for the kind of education you want in the 


District of Columbia public schools. 


who developed the questions? 

The questions were developed from a survey of the major problems and issues 
that now exist in the D.C. schools. They were reviewed by a panel of 28 local and 
national specialists in urban education. Then they were approved by a panel of parents 
who have children in the D.C. schools and who are anxious to improve the quality of 
education for all children in the District. 

The questions in this pamphlet based on four major needs facing D.C. public 
schools: 


@ the need to provide high quality education for all students 

e the need for control of the schools by the community 

e the need for a better relationship between schools and black communities 
e the need for well qualified Board members 


Issue one: QUALITY EDUCATION - The questions in this section ask the candidate 


what he will do to bring quality education to students in the District. 


Questions 
YES 


1. Are the students the most important group in the 
school ? 


a. Ifso, will you set up a system which students 
can use to evaluate teachers, principals, and 
other educational personnel ? 


b. Ifso, will you set up a system in which parents 
can evaluate the school's effects on their 
children? 


2. Will these factors guide your judgment with respect 
to student achievement? 


a. National examinations 

b. Student interest and ability 

c. Employer demands on graduates 

d. Community needs 

(For each YES answer, ask the candidate to 
explain how he will take these factors into 
consideration. ) 


3. Do you agree with and support the Skelly-Wright 
Decision? 


a. Ifso, in your opinion, has the present system 
failed to comply with the Decision? 


b. In your opinion, has that failure been due to 
a lack of interest and administrative delays? 


c. In your opinion, should the next school budget 
reallocate funds, personnel and resources to 
eliminate inequalities between schools? 


NO 


4. 


ON 


Do you think that curriculum changes are 
needed in the D.C. schools? 


a. 


b. 


If so, would you use these methods to 
bring about curriculum change? 


Experimental programs 
Teacher training 

Firing personnel 

Firing the superintendent 
System-wide changes 


If so, should these be objectives of 
curriculum change: 


Improved reading, writing, etc. 
Improved thinking and doing 
Solving urban problems 
Eliminating racism 

Efficient administration 


In your opinion, does the school system need 
more money ? 


a. 


If so, will you: 

1. Secure authority to raise funds by a 
local taxation law? 

2. Secure federal and foundation grants 


3. Bring pressure on the D.C. government 
for a larger budget 


4. Force Congress to grant the requested 
amount even if it means using civil 
disobedience? 


When schools are overcrowded or children have to 
walk long distances, will you vote to use nonschool 
facilities such as store front buildings, neighborhood 


centers, apartment houses, etc., for school activities? 


a. 


If so, would you advocate policies that maintain 
quality education under a decentralized plan of 
education ? 


yes) 


OO 


YASS) NO 


b. Ifso, will you work for better facilities 
for all D.C. students? 


7. In your opinion, are most of the present teachers 
inadequately prepared for their jobs? 


a. Ifso, will you use these methods to get 
better teachers? 


Inservice education and training 

Recruitment 

Reassignment of duties 

Firing incompetent teachers and 
administrative personnel 


b. Ifso, will you use the following groups to 
determine the competence of teachers ? 


Teachers Unions 
Special advisory groups 
Parents 

Students 


{ | | | 
1 


8. Which of the following factors are responsible 
for the failures of large numbers of D.C. students 
in school? 


a. Their home lives, parents and environment 


b. Students’ lack of motivation and achievement 


c. The school system 


Issue two: COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT -- PARTICIPATION OR CONTROL? 

One of the most important issues in urban education concerns the nature of community 
involvement in the administration of schools. This issue is being debated and, in some cases, 
fought about in the nation's major metropolitan areas. 

Some people take the position that education must be provided by those with professional! 
training and that the community should only advise. Other persons take the position that 
communities should control their schools and that the professionals should carry out programs 


that meet the objectives as determined by the community. 


The following questions will help you decide where each candidate stands on community 


involvement. 


Questions 


ie 


LO: 


lil 


Do you favor full and complete disclosure of Board 
actions to the public? 


Will you see to it that such information is presented 
in a form that is understandable to D.C. parents, 
citizens and students ? 


Will you arrange for regular reports on Board actions 
and school problems to the members of (this organiza- 
tion) and citizens of the District? 


If a parent or student complains that a principal, 
teacher or member of the school system treated him 
unfairly, will you give the matter your personal 
attention? 


Will you regularly seek advice from community 
residents on all major school matters? 


Do you favor community schools? 


Do you support keeping school open the year around 
to meet community needs? 


Will you work to get home rule in the District of 
Columbia? 


Will you fight Congress and the Executive Branch for 
control of the D.C. schools by D.C. citizens? 


Will you initiate policies to establish Community 
Boards for the District Schools? 


If there were a community board, would you want it 
to have the power to hire and fire school personnel? 


WES 


NO 


RES | NO 


123 If the community became dissatisfied with your 
performance in office and asked for your 
resignation, would you resign? 


v3" If the establishment advises against community 
control, would you work to pass policies to 
grant community control in the face of pressure 
from powerful critics? 


Issue three: RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN SCHOOLS AND THE BLACK COMMUNITY 


Approximately two-thirds of the citizens of the District and almost 100 percent of 
the students in the D.C. schools are black. These persons have and continue to suffer from 
the racism of the nation. Some people maintain that the failure of the D.C. schools is due 
more to the racism of the persons who control the system than to failures of instructional 
know-how. In response to these conditions, many blacks are opposing the school system by 
means of drop outs, boycotts and court cases. If elected to the Board of Education, how 
will each candidate work to ensure a favorable relationship between the schools and the black 


community ? 


Questions Answers 
ViES NO 
Lie In your opinion, does racism exist in the D.C. 
schools? 


a. Ifso, do you think it is possible to enforce 
policies to eliminate it? 


b. Ifso, can it be eliminated immediately ? 


c. If so, does eliminating racism mean making 
changes in curriculum? 


d. If firing existing personnel were required to 
eliminate racism, would you vote to fire them? 


e. If necessary, would you make changes in the top 
administrative staff to eliminate racism? 


YES NO 


f. Would you let students and parents have a 
voice in determining the best means to 
eliminate racism? 


Ze To make the D.C. schools more relevant to the needs 
of the black community: 


a. Would you include black history and studies in 
the curriculum at all levels? 


b. Would you increase the number of blacks working 
in the schools? 


c. Would you assign black principals to black 
schools ? 


Sha In your opinion, which of the following statements 
best represents attitudes within the black community 
toward the school system? (Check one answer) 


a. The schools are doing their best against circum- 
stances beyond their control. 


b. Weare going to have equal quality education 
or equal chaos. 


c. Education for our children can be improved 
if the present system could be made more 
effective. 


d. Schools run by white people for black children 
will never meet the needs of the black community. 


Issue four: CANDIDATES' QUALIFICATIONS 


Some parents will want a person elected to the Board of Education who has children 
in the school system and who understands the parent's point of view. Other citizens will 
want board members with records of trying to get change in the system, and still others will 


desire candidates who have had experience in business or institutional management. 


In discussing with the candidate his personal qualifications for the office, special 
attention can be given to questions such as: 


1. Does he intend to do what you feel should be done, as shown 
by his answers to questions on other issues? 


2. What has he done before running for the election to show that 
he has an interest in solving education problems and in meeting 
your children's needs? 


3. What has he done to demonstrate that he has the courage to work 
with or against powerful interests to achieve high quality education? 


4. How will he demonstrate his commitment to get the job done? 


5. Within what period of time does he hope to show reasonable progress? 


This questionnaire is provided as a community service by the Washington Institute 
for Guality Education (WIQE). WIQE is a nonprofit association of persons who have had 
a long standing and professional interest in better education for every child in the D. C. 
public schools. The ideas for this pamphlet were developed at the August WIGE 
conference. 

Its Directors believe that education is one of the most important forces for indi- 
vidual and community development and that the D.C. schools need the leadership and 
participation of the people to bring about quality education for all children. 

The Directors include the following men and women, black and white, whose 
sole interest is a desire for effective, lasting change in the public school system of 
Washington: Mrs. Tina Lower, Chairman, Warren W. Morse, Dr. Bertrand Phillips, 
Rev. Henri A. Steins, Julius W. Hobson,James A. Washington, Jr., Rev. William A. 
Wendt. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR FORM 1023, EXEMPTION APPLICATION 
GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS 


(References are to the Internal Revenue Code unless otherwise indicated) 


A.—Who Must File.—An organization desiring to establish ex- 
emption from Federal income tax as an organization described in sec- 
tion 501 (c) (3) of the Internal Revenue Code, must file this application 
form unless it has already obtained a ruling or determination letter 
holding it exempt from Federal income tax under such section of the 
law. Be certain, however, before filing that you have not already 
been ruled tax exempt through the efforts of some former officer or 
member. Youshould be equally certain thatany such priorexemption 
was obtained by you as an entity and not by some predecessor 
organization of a similar name. If you are subordinate to a parent 
organization, make sure that you are not already exempt under a 
group ruling issued to your parent. Many fraternities, church 
groups, and functions of educational institutions are exempt under 
such group rulings. All subordinate units or activities of exempt 
parents may not themselves be exempt, however, and you should 
not assume that you are exempt without a careful examination of 
the ruling by which your parent received its exemption. 

Section 501(c)(3) of the Code provides for the exemption of 
organizations which are organized and operated exclusively for 
religious, charitable, scientific, testing for public safety, literary, 
or educational purposes, or for the prevention of cruelty to children 
or animals. In order to be exempt as an organization described 
in section 501(c)(3), an organization must meet two tests: (1) it 
must be organized exclusively for one or more of the purposes in the 
statute stated above, and (2) it must be operated exclusively for 
one or more of such purposes. If either of these tests is not met, 
the organization will not qualify for exemption. Thus, even though 
an organization engages exclusively in exempt activities, if it is 
not organized exclusively for exempt purposes it will not qualify 
for exemption. 

In order to meet the organizational test, the purposes of an organi- 
zation, as set forth in its creating instrument, can be no broader 
than the purposes set forth in section 501(c)(3). The “creating 
instrument’ is the document whereby the organization was 
created. For example, in the case of a corporation the creating 
instrument would be its charter or articles of incorporation, rather 
than its bylaws. In addition, the powers given an organization to 
carry out its stated purposes may not expressly authorize it to carry 
on, other than as an insubstantial part of its activities, activities 
which are not in furtherance of one or more exempt purposes. 
This applies even though the purposes are no broader than those 
set forth in section 501(c)(3). 

A further requirement of the organizational test is that an organi- 
zation’s assets must be irrevocably dedicated to an exempt purpose 
so that in the event of its dissolution, the assets will be distributed 
only for an exempt purpose. This requirement may be met by a 
specific provision in the organization's creating document for the 
distribution of assets in the event of dissolution, or by evidence 
showing that by operation of law, i.e., by state statute or judicial 
proceedings, the assets will be properly distributed. 

The second part of the dual test for exemption, the operational 
requirement, makes it essential that an organization's activities 
be in furtherance of one or more of the purposes set forth in the 
statute. It is necessary, therefore, that an organization claiming 
exemption clearly establish that its operations or proposed opera- 
tions meet the requirements of the statute. 


B.—Signature and Verification.—The application must be 
signed by either the president, vice president, or other principal 
officer who is authorized to sign. If the application is filed on 
behalf of a trust, it must be signed by the authorized trustee or 
trustees. 


C.—Time and Place for Filing.—If you believe you are 
organized so as to qualify for exemption and can show, either by 
your record of past operations or by your proposed method of future 
operations, that you meet the operational requirements for exemption, 
to obtain a ruling or determination you must complete and file in 
duplicate an exemption application with the District Director of In- 
ternal Revenue for the district in which you maintain your head- 
quarters or principal placeofbusiness. Allthe information requested 
in the application must be furnished, and the supporting documents 
and statements must be submitted in duplicate, or the application will 
not be considered on its merits and you will be notified accordingly. 


D.—Attachments.—All attachments and enclosures, including 
articles of incorporation, constitution, articles of association, dec- 
laration of trust, bylaws, financial statements, and other statements, 
must be filed in duplicate. Every attachment and enclosure should 
show the name and address of the organization, the date, an identi- 
fiable heading showing the question number or subject matter to 
which it relates, and that it is an attachment to Form 1023. Do not 
submit original documents since all documents filed must be re- 
tained by the Service. 


In addition to the documents and statements listed which must 
be filed, any additional information citing court decisions, rulings, 
opinions, etc., should be filed for purposes of expediting the process- 
ing of your application. 


E.—Power of Attorney.—If you expect to be represented in per- 
son or by correspondence by an agent or an attorney, a power 
of attorney authorizing the agent or attorney to represent you must 
be filed in duplicate. 


F.—Returns.—A mere claim or contention by an organization 
that it is exempt from income tax under section 501(a) will not 
relieve the organization from filing income tax returns and paying 
the tax. 


G.—Requests for Withholding of Information.—Any informa- 
tion which is submitted in the application or in support of it and 
which is determined by the Commissioner to relate to any trade 
secret, patent, process, style of work, or apparatus, may upon 
request be withheld from public inspection if the Commissioner 
determines that the disclosure of such information would adversely 
affect the organization. Such request must (1) clearly identify 
the material to be withheld (the document, page, paragraph, and 
line), (2) include the reasons for the organization's position that 
the information is of the type which may be withheld from public 
inspection, and (3) be filed with the documents in which the material 
to be withheld is contained. 


H.—Employer Identification Number.—Enter your employer 
identification number on line 1b. If you do not have an identifi- 
cation number, submit a completed Form SS-4, Application for 
Employer Identification Number, with this exemption application. 


SPECIFIC INSTRUCTIONS 


(References are to lines on form) 


la.—List the name shown in your articles of incorporation, articles 
of association, constitution, declaration of trust, or other document 
whereby you were created. If you operate or plan to operate under 
a name other than that shown in your creating document, furnish 
an explanation. If your name has been officially changed by an 
amendment to your creating document, two copies of such amend- 
ment must be attached to this application. 


‘ 


6.—If the answer to any part of this question is ‘Yes,’ attach a 
detailed statement of each transaction showing: (a) names of the 
parties and their relationship or interest in your organization; 
(b) date of the transaction; (c) amount and nature of the property 


or services involved; (d) in the case of loans, amount, interest, 
security received, terms of repayment, and attach copies of the note 
or other evidence of the debt; (e) in the case of purchases, property 
purchased, value at date of purchase and how determined, pur- 
chase price, amount and nature of any encumbrances and to 
whom owing, and attach copies of purchase contract or agreement 
and any appraisals made; and (f) in the case of sales, property sold, 
date acguired, from whom, manner of acquisition, cost or other 
basis at date of acquisition, date of sale, gross sales price, terms of 
sale, and attach copies of contract of sale. 
Instructions—Form 1023 (4-65) 
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If the answer to any part of this question is ‘‘Planned,”’ attach 
a statement explaining the planned transaction and to the extent 
known include therein the same information required with respect 
to a completed transaction. 


‘ 


7.—If the answer is “Yes,’’ attach specimen copy thereof, state 
to whom issued and whether transferable for money or other 
consideration. 

8a.—lIf the answer is “Yes,’’ attach a statement including: (a) 
name of predecessor; (b) whether it ever received a ruling or de- 
termination that it was exempt from Federal income tax, and, if so, 
the date; (c) its nature, i.e., sole proprietorship, partnership, un- 
incorporated association, corporation, or trust; (d) period of its 
existence; and (e) reason for its termination. If your predecessor 
was a sole proprietorship, partnership, or other type of profit-making 
organization, include in your statement the following additional 
information: (a) a complete explanation of your formation and the 
manner in which you acquired any assets of your predecessor; (b) 
a list of all assets acquired showing those purchased and those do- 
nated. With respect to purchased assets, furnish the purchase 
price and how determined (fair market value, basis in hands of 
donor, etc.), the terms of payment, interest and any security given 
if purchased on an installment basis. With respect to donated 
assets, furnish the basis of such assets in the hands of the donor 
at the time of the gift; (c) if any property is being leased from your 
predecessor, the amount of the rent, how determined, and any options 
or renewal privileges; (d) names of officers, directors or trustees of 
your predecessor, whether any are presently employed by you and, 
if so, their capacity, compensation (including salary and expense 
account allowance), services performed, and time devoted to posi- 
tion. Also attach copies of all documents pertinent to the acquisition 
of your predecessor's assets, appraisals of property, leases, and 
a financial statement of your predecessor for its last full year 
of operation, including its last balance sheet. 

8b.—If the answer is “Yes,’’ attach a statement indicating: 
(a) class or classes of such stock; (b) number and par value of 
shares; (c) consideration for which issued; (d) number of share- 
holders (if less than 10, names and number of shares held by each); 
and (e) whether any dividends have been paid or whether your 
certificate of organization authorizes such payment on any class 
of stock. 

8c.—If the answer is ‘‘Yes,’’ attach a statement containing full 
details, including: (a) nature of property; (b) amounts or value; (c) 
source of funds or property distributed or to be distributed; and (d) 
basis of and authority for distribution or planned distribution. 


8d.—If the answer is ‘‘Yes,’’ and you have actually received such 
property, attach a statement showing: (a) nature of the property and 
from whom acquired; (b) date and manner of acquisition; (c) value 
at date of acquisition and how determined; (d) any encumbrances 
on the property and to whom owing; and (e) if stock, the name of the 
corporation, class of stock, whether voting or nonvoting, the number 
of shares owned of each class at beginning and end of your last 
full year of operation, and total number of shares outstanding of 
each class. Also attach copies of all pertinent documents. 


The statement should include information with respect to all such 
property acquired even if not presently held by you. Where such 
property has been disposed of, in addition to the information re- 
quested above regarding its acquisition, include: (a) date of dis- 
position; (b) manner of disposition; (c) to whom conveyed; (d) con- 
sideration received; and (e) copies of any written documents 
evidencing the conveyance. 


If the answer is ‘‘Yes,'’ and you expect to receive such property, 
attach a statement explaining in detail. 


‘ 


8e.—If the answer is “Yes,'’ attach a statement explaining in 


detail. 

8f£.—An organization which as a substantial part of its activities 
attempts to influence legislation by propaganda or otherwise is 
considered an “‘action’’ organization and will not qualify for exemp- 
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tion under section 501(c)(3). For this Purpose, an organiza- 
tion will be regarded as attempting to influence legislation if it 
contacts, or urges the public to contact, members of a legislative 
body for the purpose of proposing, supporting, or opposing legisla- 
tion, or if it advocates the adoption or rejection of legislation. The 
term ‘legislation’ as used here includes action by the Congress, 
by any State legislature, by any local council or similar governing 
body, or by the public in a referendum, initiative, constitutional 
amendment, or similar procedure. 

Even though an organization does not engage in direct attempts 
to influence legislation, if its main or primary objective may be 
attained only by legislation or a defeat of legislation, and it advo- 
cates or campaigns for the attainment of such main or primary 
objective, as distinguished from engaging in nonpartisan analysis, 
study, or research and making the results thereof available to the 
public, it will be considered an “action’’ organization and ac- 
cordingly not exempt as an organization described in section 
501 (c)(3). 

If the answer to this question is ‘Yes,’ attach a statement 
describing fully all activities or planned activities in this connec- 
tion, their frequency, the approximate amount of time devoted or to 
be devoted thereto by your officers and members, and furnish copies 
of any literature distributed or to be distributed, and any other per- 
tinent material. 


8g.—An organization will be considered an “action” organiza- 
tion and will not qualify for exemption if it participates or intervenes, 
directly or indirectly, in any political campaign on behalf of or in 
opposition to any candidate for public office. ‘Candidate for 
public office’’ means an individual who offers himself, or is pro- 
posed by others, as a contestant for an elective public office, 
whether such office be national, State, or local. Such participa- 
tion includes, but is not limited to, the publication or distribution of 
written or printed statements or the making of oral statements for or 
against a candidate. 

If the answer to this question is ‘‘Yes,’’ attach a statement describ- 
ing fully all such activities or planned activities and furnish copies 
of any literature distributed or to be distributed in this connection. 


8h.—If the answer is “Yes,’’ attach a statement showing the 
names of the recipients, the amount paid or to be paid, the charac- 
ter of the services rendered or to be rendered, and the time devoted 
or to be devoted thereto. If amounts are paid or will be paid on 
other than a fixed compensation basis, for example, in payment of 
travel, living, automobile, or other expenses, explain fully the na- 
ture of the expense, the amount (if paid), how accounted for by the 
recipient, and by whom payment is or will be approved. 


8i.—A private shareholder or individual is one who has a 
personal or private interest in an organization. If the answer is 
“Yes,’’ and part of your net income inures to the benefit of a private 
shareholder or individual, attach a statement giving the name or 
names of the recipients, the amount received by each, and the 
reason for the payment. If the answer is ‘‘Yes,’’ and you plan to 
have any part of your net income inure to the benefit of a private 
shareholder or individual, attach a statement explaining in detail. 


8j.— If the answer is ‘‘Yes,’’ attach a statement showing the name 
of the organization(s) and the manner or nature of your actual or 
planned affiliation or relationship. 

8k.—If the answer is ‘Yes,’ and you actually hold 10 percent 
or more of any class of stock or 10 percent or more of the total com- 
bined voting power of stock in any corporation, attach a state- 
ment showing: (1) name of corporation, class of stock and whether 
voting or nonvoting; (2) number of shares owned of each class at 
beginning and end of your latest annual accounting period; (3) total 
number of shares outstanding of each class; (4) value of stock as 
recorded on your books and included in your statement of assets 
and liabilities; (5) date acquired and from whom; and (6) manner 
of acquisition. 

If any stock is subject to voting restrictions, attach copy of agree- 
ment. If no written agreement exists, explain fully. 
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If the answer is ‘‘Yes,’’ and you plan to hold 10 percent or more 
of any class of stock or 10 percent or more of the total combined 
voting power of stock in any corporation, attach a statement ex- 
plaining in detail. 

10 a. and b.—The copies required must conform in all respects 
as to text, date of adoption, signature, etc. 


10d.—A classified statement of receipts and disbursements must: 


be furnished clearly reflecting the nature or source of each receipt, 
the gross amount received from each source, the expenditures made, 
purpose, and the total amount expended foreach purpose. Neither 
bank statements nor ledger sheets will be acceptable for this 
purpose since they are not classified: Profit and loss or other similar 
operating statements also are not acceptable since they do not 
show all receipts and expenditures. 

(1) Where funds have been loaned or borrowed, if not disclosed 
in answer to question 6, attach a statement showing: (a) names of 
the parties; (b) whether the lender or borrower is an officer, di- 
rector, trustee, member, shareholder, or employee; (c) reason for 
the loan; (d) period of the loan; (e) interest payable; and (f) security 
given, if any. 

(2) Where income is derived from ticket sales or facilities fur- 
nished to nonmembers, explain fully and state the amount which 
represents such nonmember income. 

(3) Where rental income or expense is involved, if not disclosed 
in the copy of the lease required to be filed with this application, 
or if there is no written lease, attach a statement showing: (a) names 
of the parties to the lease; (b) whether leased to or by an officer, 
director, trustee, member, shareholder, employee, or contributor to 
you; (c) rental and how determined; (d) date tenancy began, and 
any extensions, renewals or options; and (e) amount of any in- 
debtedness on the property, to whom owing, interest payable and 
term. 

(4) Where funds are distributed to other organizations, attach a 
statement showing the official name of each donee, its complete 
address, and the amount given to each. 

10e.—In the event a dissolution clause is not included in your 
creating document (such a provision must be in the document 

whereby you were created rather than your bylaws or other code of 
regulations) and you are relying on operation of law, you must 
attach a brief which outlines the State statutes and judicial decisions, 
if any, on which you rely. You must show that the State statutes 
clearly insure that your assets will be distributed only to a recipient 
that would qualify for exemption as an organization described in 
section 501(c)(3) or would escheat to the State for a public purpose. 

If reliance is placed on judicial decisions, the brief must show, 
with citation of case holdings, (1) that the doctrine of cy pres has been 
adopted by the State and consistently applied in similar situations, 
(2) that your creating instrument clearly manifests the general 
charitable intent required to insure application of cy pres by the 
appropriate judicial authority to your assets, and (3) that the par- 
ticular application of cy pres insures distribution of your assets for 
exempt purposes within the meaning of section 501 (c)(3). 

10h.—The statement must be sufficiently detailed to show that 
each activity is clearly within the intent of the statute. A restate- 
ment of your purposes or a statement that your activities or pro- 
posed activities are or will be in furtherance thereof is not sufficient. 
If you have not operated and are filing this application on the 

basis of proposed activities, the description of your proposed activ- 
ities must not only describe the activities in which you expect to 
engage, but also how you expect to raise your funds, and the na- 
ture of your principal contemplated expenditures. 

If your proposed activities will encompass more than merely turn- 
ing over funds to other exempt organizations, the standards, criteria, 
procedures, or other means adopted or planned by you for carrying 
them out must be stated. 

As to expected sources of funds, state whether support will be 
from public or private sources, i.e., from the public at large or 
governmental units or from your creator, members of a family group, 
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or a few interested individuals; and the nature of the support, i.e., 
contributions, gifts, grants, or other. If income from fund raising 
events, ticket sales, rentals, or other business or investment sources 
is anticipated, state the nature of the proposed venture and furnish 
any pertinent details. 

The statement of principal contemplated expenditures should re- 
flect administrative and operating expenses as well as expenditures 
made directly in furtherance of exempt purposes. If grants, gitts, 
awards, etc., to individuals are planned, the selection criteria to be 
followed must be stated. 

If you are organized to operate a home for the aged, school, 
hospital, clinic, or bookstore; or to award scholarships, make loans, 
engage in or sponsor research, conduct educational activities other 
than a school; or to expend any part of your funds in foreign coun- 
tries, the information called for below must be furnished. 

Home for aged.—If you are organized to operate a home for the 
aged, submit: (a) a description of the facilities and services pro- 
vided or to be provided the residents, including the residential ca- 
pacity of the home; (b) the criteria for admission to the home; (c) 
charges for admission (entrance fee and/or monthly charge) and 
whether payable in a lump sum or on an installment basis; (d) whether 
all residents are or will be required to pay fees; (e) how charges 
are or will be determined, i.e., on a profit basis, to recover costs, or 
at less than cost; (f) whether any residents are or will be accepted 
without pay and, if so, how many; (g) whether residents are or 
will be discharged if unable to pay; (h) whether Federal mortgage 
financing has been applied for and, if so, the type; and (i) copies in 
duplicate of admission applications and/or any other literature or 
brochures descriptive of the home, its facilities, and admission 
requirements, 


Scholarships.—If you award or plan to award scholarships, 
submit: (a) criteria used or to be used for selection, including the 
rules of eligibility; (b) how and by whom the recipients are or will 
be selected; (c) if awards are or will be made directly to individuals, 
whether information is required assuring that the student remains in 
school; (d) if awards are or will be made to recipients of a particular 
class, for example, children of employees of a particular employer, 
whether any preference is or will be accorded an applicant by reason 
of the parent's position, length of employment, or’salary; whether as 
a condition of the award the recipient must upon graduation accept 
employment with the company, and whether the award will be con- 
tinued irrespective of termination of the parent’s employment; and 
(e) copies in duplicate of the scholarship application form and any 
brochures or literature describing the scholarship program. 


Loans.—If you make or plan to make loans for charitable and ed- 
ucational purposes, submit: (a) circumstances under which such loans 
are or will be made; (b) criteria for selection, including the rules of 
eligibility; (c) how and by whom the recipient is or will be selected; 
(d) manner of repayment of the loan; (e) security required, if any; 
(f) interest charged, if any, and when payable; and (g) copies in 
duplicate of loan application and any brochures or literature de- 
scribing the loan program. 


Research.—lf you engage or plan to engage in research, sub- 
mit: (a) nature of research engaged in or contemplated; (b) a brief 
description of research projects completed or presently being en- 
gaged in; (c) how and by whom research projects are determined 
and selected; (d) whether you have or contemplate having contract 
or sponsored research and, if so, names of past sponsors or grantors, 
terms of contract or grant, together with copies in duplicate of any 
executed contracts or grants; (e) disposition made or to be made of 
the results of your research, including whether preference has or will 
be given to any organization or individual, either as to results or time 
of release; (f) who will retain ownership or control of any patents, 
copyrights, processes, or formulae resulting from your research; and 
(g) copies in duplicate of publications or other media showing reports 
of your research activities. Only reports of. your research activities 
or those conducted in your behalf as distinguished from those of your 
creators or members conducted in their individual capacities should 
be submitted. 


School.—If you are organized to conduct a school, submit full 
information regarding your tuition charges, number of faculty mem- 
bers, number of full-time students enrolled, number of part-time 
students enrolled, courses of study, and degrees conferred, together 
with a copy of your school catalog. 


Education (other than school).—If you claim exemption as an 
educational organization other than a school, submit complete in- 
formation as to the manner in which you carry on or plan to carry 
on your educational activities, i.e., by panels, discussions, lectures, 
forums, radio or television programs, or through various cultural 
media such as museums, symphony orchestras, art exhibits, etc. In 
each instance, explair. by whom and where conducted, admission 
fees, if any, and submit, in duplicate, copies of pertinent contracts, 
agreements, publications, leaflets, pamphlets, programs, etc. 


Hospital.—If you are organized to operate a hospital, attach a 
statement including: (a) requirements for admission to practice on 
the staff; (b) your policy and practice with regard to charity 
patients; and (c) if you have operated, the number of patient days 
during your latest annual accounting period of full pay, part pay, 
and no pay patients. In case of part pay and no pay patients, 
state whether they were admitted regardless of their ability to pay 
or whether they were patients whose accounts were charged off as 
bad debts or uncollectible. If any part of your facilities are or will 
be used by or rented to others, for example, doctors, X-ray labora- 
tories, drugstore, or office space, describe fully the arrangements 
for use, the space and what percentage of your building it represents, 
terms of occupancy, occupants and their relation to or connection 
with your hospital and any services performed by them for you, and 
attach copies in duplicate of pertinent leases and contracts. 


Clinic.—If you are organized to operate a clinic, attach a state- 
ment including: (a) description of the facilities and services; (b) to 
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whom the services are or will be offered, i.e., the public at large 
or a specific group; (c) how charges are or will be determined, i.e., 
on a profit basis, to recover costs, or at less than cost; (d) by whom 
administered and controlled; (e) whether any of the professional 
staff, that is, those who perform or will perform the clinical services, 
also serve or will serve in an administrative capacity; and (f) how 
compensation paid the professional staff is or will be determined. 


If any part of your facilities are or will be used by or rented to 
others, for example, doctors, X-ray laboratories, drugstore, or office 
space, describe fully the arrangements for use, the space and what 
percentage of your building it represents, terms of occupancy, 
occupants and their relation to or connection with your clinic and 
any services performed by them for you, and attach copies in du- 
plicate of pertinent leases and contracts. 


Foreign distributions.—If any of your funds are or will be ex- 
pended in foreign countries, attach a statement including: (a) manner 
in which and by whom recipients are or will be selected; (b) names of 
recipient organizations and/or purposes for which the funds are or 
will be expended; (c) extent to which, if any, you control or will 
control expenditure of funds donated by you to foreign organiza- 
tions, and whether there is or will be any required reporting of such 
expenditures to you; and (d) whether contributions are or will be 
solicited by you and earmarked for specific foreign distributees. 


Bookstore and publishing.—If you are organized to operate a 
bookstore or engage in publishing activities of any nature (printing, 
publication, or distribution of your own material or that printed or 
published by others and distributed by you), explain fully the nature 
of the operations, including whether sales are or will be made to 
the general public, the type of literature involved, and how such 
activities are related to your stated purposes. 
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I am sorry to inform you that the Executive Committee of the 
Strong Foundation has decided that it cannot at this time support the con- 
ference which you propose for the new School Board with representative 
students from the D. C. high schools, as described in your proposal to the 


Foundation. 


The Committee is in complete agreement with your proposition that 
the students must be involved meaningfully in the operation of the D. C. School 
System but is also firmly of the opinion that it would be premature to attempt 
to do so until the Board, in consultation with school administrators, has 
had an opportunity to assess its powers and limitations and to form some general 
goals and constructive channels into which the Students' contributions may be 
fitted. Without this type of structured approach, it is felt that there would 
be a serious possibility of unnecessarily undermining the authority of the 
people running the schools and of producing in the children only a sense of 
futility. The children should not be brought into the picture until the Board 
has some realistic appreciation of those areas in which it may reasonably expect 
to be able to respond to specific student suggestions. 


I believe, on the basis of remarks of the various Committee members, 
that they would be responsive to a request from the School Board for assistance 
in the development of a program designed to achieve the above goals, including 
visits to other cities to observe outstanding examples of school board behavior 


and, at the proper time, seminars for students. 


In this regard, I was interested 


in your statement to me on the telphone yesterday that Dr. Manning and Mr. 
Simon had indicated their interest in involving their respective organizations 


actively in the planning and conduct of your proposed conference. 


Lith s 


implies that they will be working with and briefing the new Board preparatory 
to the conference, it represents a definite step towards the type of program 


which our Committee has in mind. 


progress. 
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WASHINGTON INSTITUTE FOR QUALITY EDUCATION 


SCHOOL BOARD CANDIDATE QUESTIONNAIRE 


THE PROBLEM 


"4 « © The Nation in abolishing Negro slavery merely released the Negro 
into the bondage of an informal social and economic caste system, cemented 
together by bias and discrimination. Despite the revolution of the last 13 
years, these attitudes remain distressingly pervasive forces in race relations 
even today. What is meant to be Negro in America thus becomes a psycholo- 

~ gical fact in the daily lives of Negro children, who are the heirs and victims 
of these traditions of prejudice... .the predominantly Negro school is part of a 
history of exile and bondage. And Negroes read in the eyes of the white com- 
munity the judgment that their schools are inferior and without status, thus 
confirming and reinforcing their own impressions. Particularly this is true in 
Washington where the white community has clearly expressed its views on the 
predominantly Negro schools through the behavior of white parents and teachers 
who, the court finds, in large numbers have withdrawn or withheld their children 
from, gpd refused to teach in, those schools. 


In an environment defined by such unhealthy attitudes it should not be surprising 
that the predominantly Negro schools show a pronounced intrinsic tendency to 
slide into pathology and hopelessness. This of course affects the schools' teachers 
of whatever race whose own demoralization and low expectations communicate 
back to the children (and) contribute further to the schools' social disintegration 
in a vicious though understandable circle."* 


A PROPOSED 1968 ELECTION MANDATE 


In order to ensure the right of each and every child in the District of Columbia 
to a quality education, asa School Board candidate | pledge the following action: 


BOARD OF EDUCATION 


1. To support other Board of Education candidates who are fearless in their zeal 
to improve the District System; and who are qualified by evidence of prior commit- 
ment to and belief in all of the children in the system with emphasis on poor children 
and black children, with the educational welfare development of each child as the 


*Source: Judge Skelly Wright's decision of June 19, 1967 in the Hobson vs. 
Hensen School Case, Civil Action 82-66, pp. 24-25. 
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prime and central concern. 


Endorse 
Disapprove 
No Opinion 


2. To support community and Board of Education control of the schools. The basic 
policy of the Board must be geared to quality education at any cost. This policy may 
mear- a confrontation with the U. S. Congress; however, the policy of the Board must 
be full speed ahead without equivocation and compromise. 


Endorse 
Disapprove 
No Opinion 


3. To have the Board employ full-time staff persons who will be directly account- 
able to the Board of Education as specialized staff assistants. The first person so em- 
ployed will be assigned to continuously monitor the enforcement of the laws of the 

District of Columbia as they relate to the public schools and regularly report to the 
Board on the implementation of the court orders. 


Endorse 
Disapprove 
No Opinion 


SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 


4. To work for the appointment of a new superintendent of schools who is visionary, 
creative, aggressive, educationally innovative by prior example and totally committed 
to the development of a new educational approach for the children of the District of 

Columbia. 


Endorse 
Disapprove 
No Opinion 
TEACHER TRAINING 
5. To support immediate teacher training reforms in all District of Columbia colleges 


that have teacher education programs and to insist that the Board of Education adopt a 
policy of hiring teachers who are products of reform-oriented teacher education programs, 
and providing paid internships/pre-service programs to retrain teachers who have been 
mistrained. The policy should also include the placement of qualified people with B.A. 
degrees in the school system as regular teachers on the basis of a specialized Board run 


program. 


Endorse 
Disapprove 
No Opinion 


6. To expand the utilization of teacher-aides on a District-wide basis to support 
the existing teaching staff and provide individualized assistance where necessary; 
and to increase the use of qualified part-time teachers for special instruction. 


Endorse 
Disapprove 
No Opinion 


7. To concentrate teacher in-service training along lines of raising the expecta- 
tions of the teacher. A major cause of the failure of our schools to educate children 
is that too many teachers do not believe in the children's ability to learn. This is 
particularly true in inner city schools. Many educational innovations cost more in 
both time and money than inducing teachers to expect more of "disadvantaged" 
children. The value of this approach has been dramatically indicated in a controlled 
experiment in a San Francisco elementary school. * 


Endorse 
Disapprove 
No Opinion 
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SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


8. To encourage and support innovative physical plant changes including new 
architectural designs and programs for new buildings, renovation of existing build- 
ings and utilizations of non-educational buildings in the community that can be con- 
verted to educational centers. 


Endorse 
Disapprove 
No Opinion 


9. To have the Board utilize the central school as a "resource center" and promote 
the establishment of a series of educational centers located in store fronts, apartments, 
and office buildings as long as needed. The need for these smaller units is based on 
overcrowded schools and the need to attempt to work with children and youth within 
their own neighborhood area, utilizing the school plant as a resource center rather 


* Scientific American, Vol. 218, April 1968 "Teacher Expectations for the 
Disadvantaged" . f 


than the only recognized center of learning. 


Endorse 
Disapprove 
No Opinion. 


ADMINISTRATIVE CHANGE 


10. To work for a complete overhaul of the personnel of the D.C. School System. 
This means the decentralization of the central office and the early retirement, re- 
moval and transfer of personnel who are not willing to work wholeheartedly for im- 
mediate educational reform including: 


1. Complete integration of teacher and administrative personnel. 


2. Massive retraining and innovative in-service training through 
very specific programs outlined by the Superintendent and ap- 
proved by the Board of Education. 


3. Teacher rating by pupils and parents -- which would include 
an opportunity for students to request specific teachers as well 
as subjects for each school term. 


4, Community involvement on an active scale in each "school 
community." | 


Endorse 
Disapprove 
No Opinion 


CURRICULUM REFORM 


11. To encourage and support immediate curriculum reform at every level of the 
school system--using the needs of the children as the basis for design, preparation, 
selection and utilization of educational materials and aids. 


Endorse 
Disapprove 
No Opinion 


| Pee For those Junior and Senior High School children who are now the failures of 
a system designed to produce failure, to support radical new approaches to the whole 
educational process. To make serving the needs of these children the central purpose 
of our secondary schools -- rather than devising new ways to keep them quiet or push 
them out -- to work toward a "Zero Reject" educational curriculum. 


Endorse 
Disapprove 
No Opinion 


EXERPIMENTAL EDUCATIONAL PROJECTS 


13. To evaluate the increasing number of special experimental projects proposed 
and presently financed through private and public funds. Projects which do not 
meet the following criteria will be rejected or discontinued. 


1. Will (does) the cost of the experiment foster expenditure 
inequities within the school system? 


2. Can the experiment be expanded to the whole school system 
within a reasonable time? 


3. Has the experiment been tried successfully elsewhere, if so 
why’ can it not be adapted to all D. C. public schools 
without costly models? 


Educational experiments have been carried out in center city schools through- 
out the United States. These experiments have ona whole failed to improve the 
quality of education for the vast majority of the center city school children. At the 
same time they have been costly and have contributed to the existing inequity that 
prevails in average expenditures per pupil within individual center city school systems. 


Endorse 
Disapprove 
No Opinion 


NEW SCHEDULING 


14, To develop a new scheduling system that will keep the schools open on a year- 
round basis. The new scheduling will actively seek to develop a greater flexibility 
for specialized experience on college campuses, in youth camps, in special work - 
study programs, foreign countries, and exchange programs in the United States for all 
children at least every other school year. 


Endorse 
Disapprove 
No Opinion 


The Board of Education should recognize that its educational responsibilities 
extend beyond the school age group and daytime weekday school hours. To meet 
the urgent and continuing educational needs of all District citizens,the Board of 
Education must utilize school facilities to provide opportunities for neighborhood 
adult evening programs, week-end work-study classes, pre-school educational exper- 
iences and other special programs requested by citizen groups. 


Endorse 
ee 


Disapprove 


No Opinion re 


f 
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STUDIES 


15. To recommend against future studies of the total D. C. school system. These 
studies cost up to $250,000 and have not resulted in any effective or creative pro- 
gram changes. 


Endorse 
Disapprove 


No Opinion 


IMPLEMENTATION 


16. To work for the immediate implementation of the above endorsements as official 
policy of the elected Board of Education. 


Endorse 
Disapprove 
No Opinion 


17. To recommend that the elected School Board deal directly with the U.S.Congress 
on all fiscal matters until home rule provides for an elected Mayor and City Council. 
Endorse 


Disapprove 
No Opinion 
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OFFICE OF RECORDER OF DEEDS, DC: 
‘ Corporation Division 
Py) Sixth cnd D Streets, N. W. 
Washington, D.C. 20001 


CERTIFICATE 
LHIS IS TO CERTIFY that all provisions of the District of Columbia 
Non-profit Corporation Act have been complied with and ACCORD- 
| INGLY this Certificate of _™Borporation = 
i Ee ee EE ee aan aes hl ees a Se eee 
is hereby issued to the __MASHINGTON INSTITUTE FOR QUALITY EDUCATION Re ea ee oe 
as of the date hereinafter mentioned. 
Date May 3, 1968, 
Peter S. Rwiey, 
es Recorder of Deeds, D.C. : 
: ‘oes . m & O < ? 
aw AL A o OCC Aree 
ee Omer ce 3. ed Goldstein 
\ ee oe " Superintendent of Corporations 
“S 
Government of the District of Columbla 
) 


SIP POS SOS TS REECE TORIES AA atc th en a 


SO EY ARPES Ra MRR e 


Notwithstanding any other provision of those ee the corporation shall . 
not carry on any other activities not pormitt ed to Me carried on (a) by a 

ety exempt from Fedoral incone tax under section 501(e)(3) of the 

Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (or the corresponding provision of any futures 

United States Internal Revenue Law) or (b) by a corporation, contributions 

to which are deductible under section 170(c)(2) of the Internal Revenue 

Code of 1954 (or the corresponding provision of any future Unitod States 

Internal Revenue Law). | 

SIXTH: The Board of Directors shall be elected as provided in the 
By-laws of the corporation. 

SEVENTH: The internal affairs of the corporation shall be regulated es 
provided for in the By~laws of the corporation. - On dissolution or final 
liquidation of the corporation, the distribution of assets shall be as pro- 
vided for in the By-laws of the ahs ion. ponte int 

Upon the sais of the corporation, the Board of Directors : 
shall, after paying or making aeaihan fon the payment of all of the 
liabilities of the SER Ree dispose of all of the assets of the corpora- 
tion exclusively for the purposes of the corporation in such manner, or to 
such organization or organizations organized and operated exclusively for 
charitable, educational, or scientific purposes as shall at the time qualify 
as an exempt organization or erent aati ome under section 501(c)(3) of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 195! (or the corresponding provision of any Pitare: 
United States Internal Reveme Law), as the Board of Directors shall 
determine, : 

BIGHTH: The address, including the street and number, of its 


initial registered office is j5 3] - ah 7 St NV. YW. | Vassbing ben » a X07 


and the name of its initial registered agent at such address is ae dushind C. Lowe 
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Notwithstanding any other provision of those articles, the corporation shall 


not carry on any other activities not permitted to be carried on (a) by a 


corporation exempt from Federal income tax under section 501(c)(3) of the 


Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (or the corresponding provision of any future 


United States Internal Revenue Law) or (b) by a corporation, contributions 


to which are deductible under section 170(c)(2) of the Internal Revenue 


Code of 1954 (or the corresponding provision of any future Unitod States 
Internal Revenue Law). | 

SIXTH: The Board of Directors shall be elected as provided in the 
By-laws of the corporation. 

SEVENTH: The internal affairs of the corporation shall be regulated as 
provided for in the By~laws of the corporation. | On dissolution or final 
liquidation of the corporation, the distribution of assets shall be as pro- 
vided for in the By-laws of the Corporation, Sige to 

Upon the econ of the corporation, the Board of Directors - 
shall, after paying or making jars for the payment of all of the 
liabilities of the corporation, dispose of all of the assets of the corpora- 
tion exclusively for “Whe purposes of the corporation in such manner, or to 
such organization or organizations organized and operated exclusively for 
charitable, educational, or scientific purposes as shall at the time qualify 
as an exempt organization or organizations under section 501(c)(3) of the 


Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (or the corresponding provision of any future 


United States Internal Revenue Law), as the Board of Directors shall 


determine, 


BIGHTH: The address, including the street and number, of its 
initial rogistered offico is 15 3) - 3] aL NV. W. ) ashing lor N.C. X07 


and the name of its initial registered agent at such address is Nrs. dusting b, es 


~~ 


NINTH: The number of directors constituting the ee Board 
of Directors is seven and the names and addresses, includinz street and 
number of the persons who are to serve as the initial directors until 
the first annual meeting or until their successors be Ehented and 


qualified are: 


oa NAN ADDRESS 
jrows We mince 300 M Street, S.W. 
Washington, D. C. 
Tine Lower 1900 E Street, NW. 
Washington, D. C. 
Warren W. Morse mee Room 317, 1003 K Street, NW, 
Washington, D. C, 
Bertrand Phillips | 200 Franklin Street 
| Tuskeges, Alabama 
Rev. Henri A. Stines Church of the Atonement 
5end and East Capitol Street Fae 
Washington, Ds (ee msl soe 
James A, Washington, Jr. | Howard University Law School. : 


Washington, D. C. 

Reve Williem A. Wendt St. Stevens and the Incarnation Church 
16th and Newton Streets, NeW. 
Washington, D. C, 


TENTH: The name and address, including each incorporator is: 


NAYE ADDRESS 


Tina‘ Lower ; pa L900s Hh Street. NeW. 
: Washington, De C. 


Warren W. Morse - Room -317, 1003 K Street, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


James A, Washingcton, Jr. Howard University Law School 
Washington, D. C. 
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Dustiect Rd (| onbis, 
7 // tH Ih oie » a Notary Public . Hereny 


certify that on the J5f eo OSV soLeMz ay, 1968, personally appeared 


before me Tina Lower Warren W. Morse, and James A, Wasnineton, Jr., who 
$ 3 3 $ 


signed the foregoing document as incorporators, and that the statements 


ee Vay: Moatnes / 


Notary Public 


therein contained are true, 


Ty Conssizon Eupicas ieoery 31, 1972 
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BYLAWS 
OF 


WASHINGTON INSTITUTE FOR QUALITY EDUCATION 


ARTICLE AL 


NAME, PURPOSE AND SEAL 


Ooection 1. i Names The name ofthis corporation tis 
Meshing con. institute for Quality Education, | The term fon 
which this corporation is organized is perpetual, as is stated 
Piette Certificate of Incorporation, dated May 3, 19068, 
recorded in the Office of Recorder of Deeds, D.C. 

Section 2. Purpose. The Corporation was founded to 
encourage: and support the advancement of quality education 
within the District of Columbia, including both public and pri- 
vate schools and with particular emphasis upon public school 
education. The Corporation also intends to support litigation 
and educational studies designed to secure the equal protection 
of laws, due process of laws, and other constitutional guarantees 
Bom teecildaren Of public school agé in the District of Columbia, 

The organization is organized exclusively for 
charitable, educational, and scientific purposes, including, 
for such purposes, the making of distributions to organizations 
that qualify as exempt organizations under section 501(c) (3) 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (or the corresponding pro- 


vision of any future United States Internal Revenue Law). 


be 


») 


Pection 34) Office? The "principal office of the corpora— 
Plone shaliibewlocated “in the District of Columbia. 

Section 4. Seal. ‘The seal of the corporation shall con- 
SieteoL;arcircle’ twocinches* in diameter, around the inner cir- 
cumference of which shall be inscribed the words, "Washington 
Institute for Quality Education," and in the center of which 
shall be inscribed the words "Corporate Seal" and "1968." 

ARTICLE (£1 
MEMBERS 

Section 1. ‘No members other than the Board of Directors, 
The corporation will have no members other than the members of 
the Board of Directors, described in Article III hereof. 

Sectnonam .o! Nondues => The Pee shall assess no 
Oucss UpOTIathe members ‘of the-Board” of Directors. The costs io 
carrying out the objects of the corporation will be met from 
VONlcarvecontiri butions received from foundations, individuals 
aepOEhieryoources:. 

ARPTIEGLES LE L 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS 

[ec Giom el . Number, election and term of office. 

(avmNumber. “ Thesbosra"onr Directors ‘shall ‘consist of 
not less than five nor more than fifteen members, provided, 
however, that if through death, inability or unwillingness to 
Serve Or Other cause, the provisions of Article Til, Section 


1(£) are not operative and: the number of Directors is holding 


office at that time shall have the power to aciees, a, full 
Board, but shall be reqguaved LOnaLlece serrietcne Directors 
at their next meeting to bring the total TWumbe GELOrLLVve. 

(b) Terms of present Directors. The members of Board 
of Directors in office at the time of the adopticn of, thesegby= 


laws, seven in number, shall be divided into chree groups of 


one, three and three members, respectively, by the drawing of 


Vote. The terms) Gf office of the Chairman of the Board falling 


within the first group shall expire on December ol, L969, sche . 

terms of office of the three Directors fo lbanoeew Leni une 

second group shall expire on December 3. BOs 0 jeanne. whe TeCrine 

of office of the three Directors falling within the third group 

shall expire on December 31, ioe 
(jm Terns of successor Directors. At a meeting ot ce 

Board of Directors prior to the expiration of the term Of LOTELce 

of any me new Director shall be elected to bub leche 

vacancy created by the expiration of the term of office of each ; 

Director whose term of office expires on December 31 Ofacuch 

calendar year. The term of office of each new Director so 

Pilleetecdmeneiil be for a period of three years commencing January is 

of the calendar year following such annual meeting and expiring 

on December 31 at the close of the calendar year three years 


subsequent to the calendar year in which such annual meeting 


is held. 


(dq) Additional Directors Additional Directors up to the 
number of fifteen may be elected at any meeting of the Board. 
The terms of office of any such additional Directors so elected 
shall not extend longer than until December 31 of the calendar 
year three years subsequent to the calendar year in which such 
meeting is held, and in addition the terms of such additional 
members of the Board of Directors shall be of varying lengths 
so that, as closely as possible, the terms of office of one- 
third of the members of the Board of Directors shall expire on 
December 31 of each calendar year. 

{e) Re-election. Anything herein to the contrary 
notwithstanding,Directors may be re~elected without limitation 
PemeCOMUUIC Number OF terms Of OfLice. 

(£) Holdovers. Anything herein to the contrary not- 
withstanding, upon the expiration of the term of office of a 
Director, such Directorshall continue to hold office until his 
Successor is elected and qualified. 

(g) All vacancies in the membership of the Board of 
Directorg whether caused by death, resignation or expulsion 


premetiec board, may be filled by the Board of Diréctors at any 


meeting thereof. The term of office of each new Director so 


elected shall be for the unexpired term of the Director whose 


death, resignation, or expulsion has created the vacancy. 


(im Restonataon and removal. Any Directormay resign 
) bysotving notice to the Chairman of the Board Of Directors 
} 

writing. Any Directormay be removed from office, with or 
without cause, on the vote of three-fourths of the entire 
Meiber ship rOotcsthe Board of Directors. 

Section 2. Powers and duties. Complete control of 
@praire OL the corporation: including the power to amend or 
revoke these bylaws and the power to amend the COLppOration' s 
@-PUmicate Of Incorporation, shall be vesteqwimEtnc. Board 
of Directors, 

Section 3. Meetings of the Board of Directors. 

(a) Who may call meetings. Meetings of the Board of 
Dureccore May be called-at any time by ithe deren thereof or 
by not less than one-third of all of the members of the Board 
OfDirectors. The Chairman shall call at least one meeting 
during each calendar year. In the event of the Chairman's 
eeeence Oc disability, the Vice Chairman sheliecadu this 


meeting. 


(b) Place of meeting. The Chairman of the Board of 
Directors Or the group ofDirectors calling the meeting, as the 
case may be, may designate any place, either within or without 


PiemVistract of Columbia, as the place for the holding of such 


Meet LNG: 


(c) Notice of meetings. Notice of the time and place 
of every meeting of the Board of Directors shall be delivered 
perconallivysGr Malled=at least ten cays previous thereto to each 
member at his post office address appearing upon the records 
of the corporation. Meetings may be held without notice ane ctyeth ts 
of ‘the Directors in office are: present Omit NOrlce 15) Walvecupy 
GHOSE moO Present. 

(d) Business to be transacted. At any meeting of the 
Board of Directors properly called pursuant to these bylaws, 
any business which comes before the meeting may be transacted, 
regardless of whether prior notice has been given of such 
Pucimess:. 

(e) Quorum. A majority of the members shall constitute 
a quorum at any meeting of the Board of Directors. In the case 
of an assembled meeting, the Board shall act by a majority vote 
OL Pees present, except as otherwise provided by these bylaws. 

Section 4. Executive Committee. The Directors may appoint 
three of their number as regular members of an Executive Com- 
mittee for a one-year term, subject to reappointment. The 
Chairman of the Board ofDirectors shall be a member of and 
Chairman of this Executive Committee, and shall have the power 
to call meetings of the Executive Committee, which shall meet 
Sembeaceimiarterly. The Vice Chairman, Executive Director and 


Secretary-Treasurer shall be ex-officio and voting members Of 


q 


the Executive Committee. The Vice Chairman shall have the 

power to call Executive Committee meetings in the absence or 
disability of the Chairman. The Executive Committee may exercise 
any Or all of the powers and perform any or all of the duties 

of theDirectors whenever theDirectors are not in session, except 
that the Executive Committee shall have no power to amend these 
bylaws, to fill vacancies in its own membership or the Board 

Of Directors, or to appoint or removeDirectors or Officers. ‘The 
Executive Committee shall act on behalf of and be responsible 

to the Board ofDirectors and shall keep regular minutes of its 
transactions, and shall cause them to be recorded in a book 

kept for that purpose, and shall cause such minutes to be sub- 
Weeceaeco tie Board OfDirectors promptly byomerl) The presence 
of one-third of the regular and ex-officio members of the 
Executive Committee shall constitute a quorum for the trans- 
action of business, and the affirmative vote of at least four 
members of the entire Executive Committee shall be necessary 

TOL tie adoption of any affirmative action. 

Section 5. Program Committees. TheDirectors may appoint 
any of their number to constitute Program Committees to oversee 
Der oiculer aspects Of the corporations work andiexercise such 
BauchOraties as theDirectors specifically assign them. Appoint-— 
ment to such Committees shall be for one-year terms, subject 


“to reappointment. The Chairman of each Program Committee shail 


be selected by the Board of Directors from among the members 
of the Executive Committee and shall have exclusive power to 
call mectings of the program Committee. Each Program Committee 
may also elect Advisory Members to participate in its er 
tions, but Advisory Members shall not be empowered to vote. 
ie presence of a majority of theDirector members of each Pro= 
gram Committee shall constitute a quorum for the the trans-— 
action of business, and the affirmative vote of a majority of 
wleye total Director members on each Committee shall be necessary 
to the adoption of any resolution or vote. | 
Section 6. Action by the unassembled Board ofDirectors 


Bre ExXecuLiVve Committee by mail ballot. The board of Directors 


and the Executive Committee, if any, may take any action un- 
assembled by mail ballot, provided that avis the Chairman Of 

the Board of Directors shall have the power to SubmiLrany, Pro 
Pose! to either the Board ofrDirectors or tu the Executive 
Committee for action by mail ballot. In any such instance, the 
Chairman of the Board ofDirectors shall refer the subject matter 
fo all members of the Board ofDirectors or of the Executive 
Committee, as the case may be. In the case Gprany ac E1LOnp ior 
posed to be taken by mail ballot, the Board ofDirectors shall 

acta Oy. a re nt of its entire membership and the Executive 


Committee shall act by a majority vote of its entire membership. 


————— 


ARTICLE IV 
OFFICERS 

Sectionw.  QUualizications.  Thelorticers of the ycor oo] 
retion shall be a Chairman eet at Board OgblesclOrs a Vice 
Chairman of the Board of Directors,an Executive Director, a 
Secretary-Treasurer and such other officers as may be elected 
Byetre Directors. Ihe Chairman of the Board ofDirectors and the 
Vice Chairman shall be members of the Board ofDirectors, The 
other officers may be members of the Board of Directors, 

Section 2. Election and term of office. Ihe OLilcers 
of the corporation shall be-elected annually by theDirectors for 
a term of one year. Vacancies may be filled or new offices 
filled at any meeting of theDirectors. .Each officer shall hold 
Ogerce Until nas. successor shall have been duly elected and 
Shewienave qualified or until his’ death (or umtii) hewsheit resign 
or shall have been removed in the manner hereinafter provided. 

Section 3. Removal. Any officer elected or appointed 
by (He Directors may be removed at any time by the affirmative 
VOUCeEOL a Majority Of all the Directors. 

Section 4. Powers and duties of the Chairman of the Board 
of Directors. The Chairman of the Board On DITeCcors may cals 
Meetings of the Board and shall preside at such meetings. |) 1t 
an Executive Committee be established, the Chairman of the Board 


ORDirectors shell serve as Chairman of such Executive Commitcee, 


—s a, 
one 


Staiecaltoineetings Of such Executive Committee, and shall 
preside at such meetings. The Chairman shall have the exclusive 
power to appoint Regular Professional and Staff Employees and 
submit proposals to the Board or the Executive Committee for 
action by mail Dato The Chairman shall have such other powers 
and duties as the Directors may prescribe from time to time. 

ssl D.... Powers and.duties.of the Vice: Chairman.of-the 
Board of Directors. In the absence or disability of the Chairman 
of the Board of Directors, the Vice Chairman shall exercise the 
powers and duties of the Chairman. 

section 6. Powers and duties of the Executive Director. 
The Executive Director, under the direction of the Board of 
Directors or the Executive Committee, shall have charge of the 
WORK OL the COrporetion and shall repore to the Boand of 
Directors or the Executive Committee whenever so requested. He 
Shall represent the corporation in dealing with Federal, State 
and local government agencies and universities and other indi- 
viduals and organizations in carrying out the programs of the 
corporation. Within the directives established by the Board 


Oeevrrectors:.or the Executive Committee, the Executive Darector 


may recommend the employment of staff members and make expenditures 


for supplies, equipment, services, and for other authorized purposes 


consistent with budgets approved by the Board of Directors or by 


the Executive Committee. The Executive Director shall give such 


bond for the faithful performance of his duties as shall be 
peed by the Board) of Directorsor the Executive’ Committee, 
the premium thereon to be paid out of the funds of the corporation. 

The Executive Director shall also execute bonds, 
mortgages, and other contracts requiring a seal under the seal 
of phe corporation, except where required by law to be other- 
wise signed and executed and except where the signing and 
execution thereof shall be expressly delegated by the 
Gor -OnesOttver Orficer or agent*of the corporation. | The 
Executive Director shall also have such other powers and duties 
as the Directors or the Executive Committee may prescribe from 
time to time. 

section 7. Powers and duties of the Secretary—-Treasurer. 
the Secréetary-Treasurer shall attend all meetings of the Board 
Of Trustees and the Executive Committee and shall record all 
votes and the minutes of all proceedings in a book to be kept 
for that purpose. He shall give or cause to be given, notice 
of all meetings of the Board of Directors and of the Executive 
Committee as he shall be directed to do so by the person or per- 
sons eee under these bylaws to call any such meeting. 
However, notice of any such meeting may be given by the person 
Or persons authorized to do so under the other provisions of 
these bylaws if the Secretary should fail or refuse to call 
such meeting. The Secretary—-Treasurer shall perform such other 


duties as may be prescribed from time to time by the Executive 


aa) ieee 
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Director, if the Secretary-Treasurer and the Executive Director 
are not the same person. He shall keep in safe custody the 
Sepmor the corporation, and shall affix the ‘same to any instru— 
Meme requiring it, and, when so affixed, it shall be attested 
by his signature. The Secretary-Treasurer shall also review 
amaweporOve the arrangements, foxy the receipt, custody and 
disbursement Of; funds, .and.ifor, keeping, accounts. eee the 
guidance..of the. .Board,..he shall ensuxe..the arrangement of the 


annual audit and its presentation to the Board of Directors. 


ARTICLE V 
COMPENSATION FOR SERVICES 
The Directorsmay authorize the payment of reasonable 
compensation for services rendered by officers, agents and 
employees of the corporation. TheDirectors shall serve without 
Salary or other compensation, but they shall be reimbursed for 
any actual expenses incurred by them in attending meetings or 


in attending to the business of the corporation. 


AUDIT GF ACCOUNTS 
The accounts of the corporation shall be audited annually 
by a reputable and well-established certified public "accounL 
oa SSSI the Board of Directors or by the Executive Committee, 
and this audit report shall be mailed promptly to all members 


Geainereoard of Directors. 


ARTICLE VII 


AMENDMENT OF BYLAWS 
These bylaws may be altered, amended or repealed, but 


only by a majority vote of the entire Board of Directors. 


ARTICLE. Vall 


These bylaws shall become effective as of May eye ARS Ks) eye 


ARTICLE IX 
REACTIVATION 
If the corporation becomes inactive, or is placed in 
an inactive status by the Board without provision for reactiva- 
rom. “lie POWSE CO reactivate may be exercised as follows: (1) 
by a majority of theDirectors who were holding ortrece atthe 
time the corporation became inactive, provided that at least 
three such Directors are living at the time of reactivation; (2) 
Peelessetnan hres oye ore aeeeere are then laving, the power 
to reactivate may be exercised by theDirectors then In waingeenc 
the presidents of any four nationally recognized universities 
in the District of Columbia; and (3) if noDirectors are living 
at the time of reactivation the presidents of these four 
universities shall have the power to elect a new Board of Difectors 


and to take any other steps required for reactivation. 


t% 


DISTRIBUTION OF ASSETS, UPON DISSOLUTION 


Upeuetie cissolution Of the corporation, the Boardeos 
Directors shall, after paying or making provision for the 
payment of all Gf tie liab: ities of the covporation, dispose 
Gemall of the aSsets of the corporation exclusively for the 
purposes of the corporation in such a manner or LOMSsuc 
organization or organizations organized and operated exclu- 
sve ly tonecharilable, educational, religious, Or Scientific 
purposes as shall at the time qualify as an exempt organiza 
tion or organizations under section 50U(c) oe oe wie 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (or the corresponding provision 
Steany cutive United States Internal Revenue Law), as the 


Board of Directors shall determine. 


- 
~— 


STATEMENT OF PROPOSED ACTIVITIES 


As set forth in the Statement of Specific Purposes, the 


Corporation intends to encourage the advancement of quality educa- 


- tion in the public and private schools of the District of Columbia to 


the extent that the denial of constitutional rights either on the grounds 
of race or economic status inhibit the availability of quality education 
for all litigation designed to secure these rights. The Corporation 
will finance special educational projects and studies appropriately aimed 
at the problems which are peculiar to the students in the District of 


Columbia. 
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WIQE SPECIAL PROJECTS 
(Based on 1968-1969 Estimated Expenses) 


School Surveillance Project (Priority #1) 


The proposed grant for a school surveillance project 
HeosmUwOsdistanet aaimsie Thenfiirst;~ Go provide .fundsuror 
legal and statistical research in order to continue and 
conpleremthe Hobson vs Hansen civil action, 1s urgently 
needed. Plaintiff Hobson; his staffpand Jawyers are 
heavily in debt from their two-year legal fight, now 
entering the costly appeal stage. In addition, defen- 
dants have initiated several new court actions aimed at 
amending the eight-month old Wright decision. The 
District of Columbia community has contributed scarcely 
enough funds to meet the court costs of these new actions, 
not to mention legal and research services. 


It is essential that plaintiff Hobson be enabled to 
continue the legal fight against defendant attempts to 
water down this landmark decision. (Up to now, Mr. Hobson 
and his staff have undertaken all fund-raising efforts to 
meet the mounting legal costs. This was a difficult task 
to perform effectively with the enormous responsibility 
of statistical research and legal efforts as their pri- 
mary concern, and their efforts produced insufficient 
financial support. Efforts to recruit Several prominent 
citizens to assume responsibility for fund-raising have 
failed.) 


The second requirement of the school surveillance 
project is to establish an office and minimum staff to 
monitor and support the Wright decision and to maintain 
sunver| lance over the; official. conductsof, the D.C. (School 
Board, administration, principals and teaching staff. 


Such an office is much needed and would serve 
uniquely for four reasons: 


1. No other community or government group is ful- 
fas angethaSs3cole, 

2. No other group has a more intimate knowledge of 
hows thee D.C..publacs schoo@s operate nor: is 
any other group as familiar with the Wright 
decision and the action necessary to its full 
implementation. 


ini 


3. The U.S. Department of Justice has failed to 
enter the case as invited by Judge Wright 
which is unprecedented, thus leaving this new 
federal law to be policed by the plaintiffs. 
(Washington Post editorial attached.) . 


4. This office and staff will also service related 
WIQE projects described in this document. 


The school surveillance project will enable the 
Washington community to survey its schools in order 
to assure enforcement of Judge J. Skelly Wright's 
decision of June 19, 1967 in the case of Hobson v. 
Hansen. 


‘Such surveillance is necessary to assure poor children, 
black and white, the quality education heretofore denied 
them. The grant will strengthen the local public school 
system but also has broad ramifications for public educa- 
tion throughout the nation. 


Establishing "Performance Standards" in Education 


As staff time and funds permit, WIQE will organize a 
revolving Community Review Board (of responsible community 
parents and officials from business, labor, government 
and the churches) to assess the "consumer PLrOcuUcc. MOE 
the District Secondary schools. Can the young men and 
women graduating from these schools function effectively 
in Our modern and highly complex society! How can we 
measure the contribution of the present learning process 
On young lives? 


PnvOrcder. to devel Opethastas ayconminaty projecu, a 
WIQE Advisory Group will first be invited as consultants 
to identify the (1) minimum and (2) acceptable standards 
LO@eelunctLioneffectively"|, aGkse7,Apread and complete a 
job application form, read and pass the test for a driver's 
license, read a ballot and cast a vote). Students selected 
On a random basis by parent teams from the several high 
schools will be asked to volunteer for this "test" 
established by the Advisory Group before a Community Review 
Board . 


ee 


The Community Review Board would prepare a report 
POrmmecbeeDietrictl board Of Education and the District 
Government on their findings--the degree to which 
graduating students can meet the acceptable and minimum 
standards enabling them to function in our society. 


This project would provide an avenue for community 
parents¥and interested citizens to #test!ethe "product" 


Ompene sociOOls (On an annual basisme’. =. and. CoO Gd ngmLo 
public attention possible continuing inadequacies and 
repeated neglect .. . based on personal experience rather 


than on newspaper reports and administrative statements. 


LOmainer-Caty Schools 


WIQE recognizes that the support of the Hobson v.. 
Hansen decision and the establishment of responsible 
peprormance, standards for the school’ system will not 
provide, by themselves, the total action necessary to 
accomplish positive change. 


In March, 1968, the Commissioner of Education commented 
to a WIQE Trustee that several million dollars had been 
designated by the Office of Education for the District 
Schoo Ls... sHowever, full - utilization of, thesesfunds is 
prevented by a poverty of ideas and lack of program 
development on the part of the school system. 


WilOhewitL ls icollect; publish andgavseripute: information 
on relevant and successful programs developed in other 
Curreseti-ec., California Ss, Compton scnco moist rict sinino— 
vations, the Mott Plan in Flint, Michigan, the system-wide 
Teacher Aide program in San Mateo, California, community 
control experiments vs. community involvement.) 


WIQE will develop occasional papers and offer 
briefings using appropriate consultants, for school 
personnel, parents, and interested citizens on adapting 
special programs and resources to District educational 
needs. A file of knowledgeable and experienced "experts" 
in education and teacher candidates and recruitment sources 
will also be maintained as part of this positive action 
program. 
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AN INDEPENDENT NEWSPAPER 
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Where is Justice? 

“The United States is invited to intervene in 
these proceedings to assist in implementing the de- 
cree, to suggest changes in the decree, and to take 
whatever other steps it deems appropriate in the 
interest of public education in the District of Co- 
lumbia.” This cordial invitation to represent the 


Se SPY A” 


‘public interest in public schools was extended, no: ; 
once alone but twice, in the opinion written by : 


Judge J. Skelly Wright in the case of Hobson v. 
Hansen. a ae 

It was not an extraordinary invitation. The De- 
partment of Justice has often intervened in affairs 
of this sort, especially in Southern cities where de- 
segregation has been resisted. It has knowledge of 
the problem and can play a most useful role in pro- 
moting accominodation to judicial decrees designed 
to assure the equal protection of the laws. Uniortu- 
nately, however, the Department has not secn fit to 
accept the invitat-on. 

This is, we think, all the more regrettable be- 

cause the plaintiffs in the school suit are limited in 
means and in the expertise needed to suggest ap- 
propriate remedies for the discrimination they chal- 
lenged. The Court itself, as Judge Wright candidly 
acknowledged, also lacked expertise in the area of 
school administration. “It would be far better in- 
deed,” he remarked, “for these great social and po- 
litical problems to be resolved in the political arena 
by other branches of government. But these are so- 
cial and political problems which seem at times to 
defy such resolution. In such situations, under our 
system, the judiciary must bear a hand and accept 
its responsibility to assist in the solution where con- 
stitutional rights hang in the balance.” 
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- of Rock Creek Park 


-calied ‘‘blue collar” students who are 


But the schooi administration has dragged its 
heels. An illustration is readily evident in the wide 
disparities reported the other day in this news- 
paper by Susan Jacoby in regard to the courses 
offered by different District high schools. Ad- 


vanced courses 
are available at only two schools—W estern 


‘. and Wilson. Opportunities to learn foreign 


languages are far greater in these two schools west 
‘ran they are in any of the 
schools on the other side of town. In short, the 
other schools are designed, in 
not being pre- 
higher education. 

Asked al:out these disparities the other day, 
school authorities said they have no present plans 
to eliminate them. “After we determine where the 
student is to go,” the assistant superintendent inv 
charge of junior and senior high schools said, “he: 
will be able to request the classes he wants. If 
enough students request a class, it will be offered. 
If there aren’t enough students to make up a class 
and the youngster is really qualified to take the 
subject, he could conceivably be transferred back 
=o his old school. We haven't figured that out yet.” 

Adequate course offerings require adequate ad- 
vance planning—including the employment of ade- 
quately prepared teachers. They can’t be impro- 


pared for 


-yised overnight in response to student demand. Ade- 


Cre 


quate high school course offerings require a con- 
viction that the function of hicr. schools is to pre- 
pare for college—and that ali scudents are capable 
of higher education if the schools don’t fail them. 
The District school system .eeds much more 
than bare compliance with Judge Wrigh:’s order. It 
needs to be revitalized. It needs a new conception 
of its role. It needs all the help, and al! the prod- 


ding, it can get. The Government of ..e United 
States cannot afford to be indifrerent to the school 
system in its Capital City. Whore is th. Office of 


Education? Where is Justice? 


the main, for the so- © 


in science and mathematics ! 
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TERMS OF EMPLOYMENT 


WASHINGTON INSTITUTE FOR QUALITY EDUCATION 
PROPOSED PERSONNEL PRACTICES 


e 


The Institute recognizes that each person bears individual 
responsibility for his own development. 


STAFF--The staff is classified as follows: 


.a. Regular Professional Employees include the professional 


staff such as the Executive Director, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Program Directors, and Administrative Assistants. 


b. Staff Employees include Secretaries, clerical employees, 
and others so designated, 


c. Special Employees include Advisory members, consultants 
and other persons retained by WIQE and engaged in specific 


activities. 


d. Other categories of employees may from time to time be 


-defined by the Chairman of the Board. 


a. Executive Director--The appointment of the Executive Director | 


and the terms of his employment are stated in the Bylaws of 
the Washington Institute for Quality Education and stipulated 
by the Board of Directors. 


b. Secretary Treasurer--The appointment of the Secretary-Treasurer 
and the terms of his employment are stated in the Bylaws of the 
WIQE and stipulated by the Board of Directors. 


c. Regular Professional Staff and Employees-—-Appointments of 
Regular Professional and Staff Employees are made by the Chair- 
man Of the Board. Notification of such appointment is by letter 
from the Chairman of the Board or the Executive Director. The 
letter of appointment sets forth the classification or title 

of appointee, the period of appointment, the rate of compensa- 
tion, and the privileges and prerequisites to which the 
appointee is entitled. 


d. Special Employees--Appointments of Special Employees are 
made by the Chairman of the Board. Such appointments are by 
letter from the Chairman of the Board or the Executive Director, 
Stating the terms and conditions, including the rate of com— 


~ pensation. 
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TERMINATION OF EMPLOYMENT 
The employment of any Regular Professional, Staff, or Special 
Employee may be terminated at any time by the Chairman of the 


Board with Bhevconsent Of a majority ofthe 


HOURS OF WORK AND OVERTIME 


The normal hours of work for all, except Special Employees, 


are 9:00 A.M. to 5:30 P.M. daily, Monday through Friday, with 
45 minutes for lunch. 


Regular Professional Employees are not eligible for overtime 
payments beyond the normal hours of work. Staff employees 
shall be eligible for overtime payment for all time over 
forty hours actually worked during any official work-week at 
the rate of 1-% times the regular hourly rate of pay. 


To provide an orderly procedure for paying overtime, the 
Chairman of the Board or the Executive Director has the 
authority to approve payment for overtime. 


LEAVE | phate, Sea 


a. Annual Leave--The purpose of annual leave for vacations 
is to allow the employee a period of relaxation and revita- 
lization. Accordingly, (1) Regular Professional Employees 
are entitled to two weeks' vacation per year; (2) Staff 
Employees are entitled to two weeks' vacation per year; (3) 
Annual leave accrues up to a maximum of twenty days. Upon 
termination of employment, the equivalent salary for up to 
twenty days accumulated leave will be paid; and (4) Employees 
are required to obtain the approval of the Executive Director 
for annual leave. Records of available annual leave are main-— 
tained by the Executive Director. 


b. Holidays--WIQE observes the same annual holidays as 

granted to Federal government employees. Normally this in- 
cludes: New Year's Day, Inauguration Day, Washington's Birth- 
day, Memorial Day, Independence Day, Labor Day, Veterans' 

Day, Thanksgiving Day, and Christmas Day. 

c. Leave for Jury Duty--Leave for jury duty is provided 
employees who are summoned to fulfill this civic responsibility. 


d. Leave Without Pay--The Chairman of the Board, at his 
discretion, may grant leave without pay to Regular Pro- 
fessional Employees. . 


4, Sick Leave--Sick leave with pay is granted to Regular 
Professional and Staff Employees who are incapacitated for 
the performance of their duties by illness or injury, or who 
are necessarily absent from work because of illness, 1igUL ye 
or death of a relative or dependent which requires. their 
attendance. Sick leave is accrued at the rate of one day per 
month. Records of available sick leave are maintained by 

the Secretary-Treasurer. 


FRINGE BENEFITS 


a. Social Security--All Regular Professional and Staff 
Employees are required by law to participate in the Federal 

Old Age and Survivors' Insurance Program. DetawlSeOmncn ls 
program are stated in Federal government publications, 

Special Employees may be included, depending on the duration 

of their employment, as required by law. =< 


TRAVEL AND OTHER EXPENSES 


It is the general policy of WIQE to reimburse employees for 
travel and other expenses directly related to WIQE business 


upon approval of the Chairman of the Board or his designee. 


The general rule is to pay actual expenses TNeCUGHEOeLOr 
traveljaitravel ansurance, meals, Lodging e. taxis Lares and 
incidental expenses. It is expected that when employees are 
traveling on WIQE business, expenses for meals and incidentals 
(excluding travel tickets) will be no more than $20 per day. 
Amounts in excess must be accompanied by a written justification. 


RESIGNATIONS 


Resignations shall be submitted in writing to the Chairman of 
the Board. 


WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION AND EMPLOYEE LIABILITY INSURANCE 


This insurance, required by law, is carried by WIQE 


OUTSIDE COMMUNICATIONS 


“provides einployees with a visibility to talented persons, 


me a 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


WIQnSis subject to the provisions of the District of Columbia 


‘Unemployment Compensation Act. 


COMPENSATION : 


a. Salary Payments--Salaries are paid on approximately the 
P5theand* last day of "the month, by check? 

b. Deductions--Monthly deductions are made from the salaries 
of all employees for Federal income tax withholding as re- 
quired by law, for District of Columbia income tax when. 
applicable, and for the tax on employees for Social Security 


 (FICA). 
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STAFF DEVELOPMENT 


The Washington Institute for Quality Education is dedicated to 
encouraging the growth of men and women that they may better 

serve public education. Its ability to achieve this goal is 
dependent upon the continuing vitality and growth of its own ...2- 72 
staff members. With all organizations, it also Shares the RE 
responsibility for ensuring that those who serve it become 
more rather than less as a result.of their service. There- 
fore, the Institute pursues the policies of: 


a. Maintaining a working environment that encourages and 
permits learning; 


b. arranging assignments of responsibility and work experience 
so that they will contribute to individual development; 


Cimerrovading, ocO ithe fui leextenl that resources permit, 
opportunities for staff members to pursue educational 
activities outside the organization; and 


d. affording flexibility in hours so that staff members 
May undertake productive formal and informal educational 
activities with their own resources. 


Inasmuch as the Washington Institute for Quality Education 


individuals on the staff will be asked for their views 
in connection with efforts by others to recruit talented 
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personnel. WIQE encourages its staff members and Directors to 
recommend gifted persons for positions in education and else- 
where. However, in each case where a recommendation is made, 
it should be clear that the recommendation is being submitted 
by the individual and does not have the endorsement of the 
WIQE. In this way each Director and staff member should feel 
free to present his views without being either encumbered by 
the organization or embarrassing the organization. 


Similarly, from time to time Directors and employees of the 
WIQE have occasion to make statements which May be quoted 
publicly in the news media or elsewhere. Only the Chairman 


Ot the Board, or his specific designee on a particular occasion, 


may make a statement which represents the position. of the 
WIQE. Other individuals may make statements, but it should be 
stressed that these statements are not the position and 

policy of the WIQE. 
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WASHINGTON INSTITUTE FOR QUALITY EDUCATION 
BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


Julius Hobson 
Chairman, ACT 

300 M Street, S.W. 
Washington, D. C, 


Mrs. Tina Lower 


Program Manager 

Federal Women's Program : 
Civil Service Commission, Room 6452 
1900 E Street, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Warren W. Morse 


Business Representative 


Local 1, American Federation of State, 
County and Municipal Employees, AFL-CIO 

ROG) ;metOUS K Street NW. 

Washington; “DD: "C> "20001 


Dr. Bertrand Phillips 
200 Franklin Road 
Tuskegee Institute 
Tuskegee, Alabama 36088 


Rev. Henri A. sthins 
Church of the Atonement 
5073 East Capitol Street 
Washineton,. D.C. 


James A, Washington, Jr. 
Langston Professor of Law 
Howard University Law School 
Room 134 

Washington, D2 Cc” 


Rev. William A. Wendt 

St. Stevens and the Incarnation Church 
3421 Center Street, N.W. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


JULIUS W. HOBSON 


Wayne State University, B.S.; Howard University, M.S. 
Served in the U.S. Army, 1942-1945. Received Air Medal 
and Oak Leaf Cluster; discharged with rank of Captain. 


Plaintiff in Hobson v. the Board of Education of the 
District of Columbia. This decision handed down on 
June 17, 1967 by Judge J. Skelly Wright of the U.S. 
Appeals Court forbids racial and economic discrimination 
in the D. C. public schools. 


Mr. Hobson is currently an Economist with the Social 
Security Administration, Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare. He was formerly Washington Chairman of 

the Congress of Racial Equality (CORE), and Chairman of 
Associated Community. Team (ACT). | 


TINA C. LOWER 


Stanford University, B.A.; graduate work in Public 
Affairs with the Coro Foundation in San Francisco. 


Served as project director, Courtesy Associates, 

Washington, D.C.; consultant and director of placement, : 
and deputy director of Counselor-Advisor University 

Summer Education program (CAUSE), Department of Labor, b 
1964-65. Served as program officer, Peace COrpSs -inwethe 
office of Planning and Program Review and in Public 
Affairs. Program Associate, National TnsSticutesor 

Public Affairs; assisted in the preliminary planning and 
design of the Urban Affairs Program conferences. 

Presently in charge of program management of the Federal 
Women's Program--Equal Employment Opportunity Program, 
Civil Service Commission. 


WARREN W. MORSE 
Columbia University, B.A.; Columbia Teachers College, M.A, 
‘Statistician for five years with the Federal Public Health 
Service. Published in the fields of health--statistical 


studies in Technical Journals. Columnist, Washington 
Informer. 


Oi 


Business Representative, Local 1, American Federation of 
State, County and Municipal Employees--AFL-CIO, since 1962. 


P, BERTRAND PHILLIPS 


San Francisco State College, B.A.; San Francisco State 

College, M.A.; Teachers College, Columbia University. Ed. D. 
Teacher and Counselor at Luther Burbank Junior High 

School, San Francisco. Associate Dean of Students and 

the State University of New York, College of New York, 

College of Education, Buffalo, New York. Education Re- 

search and Program Specialist--Assistant Program Officer, 
Department of ‘Health, Education and Welfare, Office of 
Education. Instructor, Reading and Study Center; Counselor, 
Dean of Students Office; School of General Studies, Hunter 
College, New York City. Reading Consultant, Electrical 
Engineering Freshman Orientation Program, New York Univer- 

Sity. Psychological Consultant, Educational Discussion 

Leader in Human Relations; Women's House of Detention, ag 3 Roa 
New York City. Director of -Educational Research, Urban Bt 
League of Greater New York. | 


Now serving as Dean of Student Affairs, Tuskegee Institute. 
HENRI A. STINES 


University of Haiti, B.A.;, Bachelor of Sacred Theology 
Degree from the General Theological Seminary, New York. 
Ordained to the Diaconate in 1945, and appointed 
Deacon-in-Charge of the Church of the Holy Spirit in 
Cap Haitien; ordained to the Priesthood in 1947. 


Served on the staff of Holy Trinity Cathedral, Port- 
au-Prince, instructor in the Theological Seminary and 
member of the Committee on Examining Chaplains. Vicar 

of St. James Church in Charleston, W. Va., chaplain to 

the students of W. Va. State College, member of the Committee 
on Christian Social Relations, delegate to General Conven- 
tion in Boston, Rector of Grace Church, Detroit, Michigan. 
Director of Southern Field Service for the Episcopal 
Society for Cultural and Racial Unity and the National 
Council of Churches, Atlanta, Ga.; member of Episcopal 
Diocesan Council, Washington, D.C. Presently Rector, 
Episcopal Church of the Atonement, Washington, D.C. 


JAMES A WASHINGTON, JR. 


Howard University, A.B.; Howard University School of Law, 
LL.B.; Harvard Law School, LL.M. 


Attorney for the Department of Justice, Special War 
Policy Unit, 4 years. Professor of Law, Howard Univer- 
‘sity, 15 years. Also employed as visiting professor, 
Washington College of Law, American University and 
visiting professor, Georgetown Law Center. Chairman, 
Public Service Commission of D.C. for 5 years and Board 
member, National Capitol Housing Authority of D.C. for 
5 years. 


Presently Langston Professor of Law, Howard University 
School of Law; member of National Bar Association and 
Washington Bar Association. Committee activities have 
included chairman, Police Relations Institute and 
chairman, Model Cities. 


WILLIAM A. WENDT 


Educated at South Dakota State College and George Washing- 
- ton University; received a STB degree from General 
Theological Seminary, New York in 1951. Fighter pilot with 
ENetUs Sem ALG Force 1941-54) 3Chosena opal cendso. Augua 
tine's College, the central college of the Anglican 
Communion at Canterbury, England. 


Priest-in-charge of St. Christopher's Chapel, Trinity 
ParisiveNewsyorkeCaty until 1 O60 sCO=rounder On aene 
University Neighborhoods Council; Board Member of ESCRU; 
member of the Strategy Committee of the Department of 
Missions of the Diocese of Washington. Member of the 
Diocesan Planning Commission; elected a delegate to the 
1967 General Convention from the Diocese of Washington. 
Now serving as Rector, St. Stevens and the Incarnation 
Church; Washing CON gD... 


ESTIMATED BUDGET FOR 
THE WASHINGTON INSTITUTE FOR QUALITY EDUCATION 


S) 1968 - 1969 


I. Legal costs and projected expenses 
A. Retroactive 
Existing indebtedness feb O00 
Legal fees ; 7,000 


Demecurrheit ana Mirture 
Including expenses and attorneys 
fees, projected through Supreme 
Court. level.».To be!) altered, 
depending on outcome of current 
appeal attempts in the Hobson v. 


Hansen case. 255000 
Total Legal R37 000 
II. Continuing Projects: (annual expenses) 

A. Personnel % Period Item 
No. Position | Time Budgeted Cost 
rp Consultants ($15,000) 50 1 year goo 
} Executive Director (10,000) 100 1 year 10,000 
a5 Secretary-Treasurer 100 1 year 8,000 
1 Program Director 100 1 year FOC O 
u Administrative Assistant 100 1 year 6,000 
i Legal Consultant NA 1 year 3,400 

43,900 

Be Travel 1000 

Cea OLrrce 
Rent - $175 per month 2 LOG 
Telephone —- $100 per month 1,200 
Calculator - $50 per month 600 
Duplicating Services - $50 per month 600 
Typewriter 250 
Furniture 300 
Supplies 750 
Postage — $50 per month 600 

6,400 
TOTAL REQUEST $__84, 300 | 


Funds will be expended exclusively for the purposes and to 
support the activities described in the Statement of Specific Purposes 
" and the Statement of Proposed Resskcebthss. It is contemplated, however, 

that funds will be expended for the services of an Executive Director 

and a Secretary-Treasurer and a small offices together with incidental 

expenses thereto. Essentially, the Corporation will expend the bulk of 

its funds for educational research and action projects designed by 

qualified advisors on particular problems facing the children of the 

District of Columbia. One important point of departure will be the 

decision by the United States District Court in the case of Hobson v. 

Hanson. Some funds may oe expended to support the constitutional rights <2) 0 =< | 


of children of the District of Columbia to equal educational opportunities 


regardless of race or economic status. 
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‘TO FAILURE. 


. 


By SUSAN L. JACOBY, reporter for 
the Washington Post. 


My boy, he pass to fifth grade this 
year and he can’t hardly read at all. 
That just not right. Why they pass 
kim when he don’t know how to 
read? That school, it just not doing 
the job it ought. 
—A Necro MOTHER IN 
Wasuincron, D.C. 


ARDLY ANYONE in the nation’s 
capital wastes time quibbling 
over whether the Washington 

public schools are really as bad as critics 
say they are. The school system has 
been declared a failure by white families 
‘who have fled to the suburbs in more 
massive numbers than in any other 
American city; by. middle- and upper- 
income Negro families, who are enroll- 
ing their children in private schools at 
a rapidly increasing rate; and by poor 
Negroes, who are becoming increas- 
ingly vocal in their outrage at the de- 
teriorating public schools they do not 
have the money to escape. Washington 
has the closest thing to an all-ghetto 
school system of any city in the nation: 
Nearly 91 per cent of its students are 
Negro. More important, a majority of 
1 Jc school students come from a pov- 
erty subculture which stymies traditional 


educators. School officials estimate that | 


at least 50 per cent of the students come 
SR/ November 18, 1967 7 
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from homes where the annual family in- 
come is below federal poverty guide- 
lines ($3,000 for a family of four). 

“It should be obvious to everyone that 
the issue is not whether Washington will 
have an all-Negro school system,” says 
fonmer Board of Education President 
Euphemia L. Haynes, “The real issue is 
whether we will have a system com- 
posed entirely of poor children,” 

Every sophisticated indictment of the 
school system, which serves nearly 
150,000 children, boils down to the fact 
that an overwhelming majority of its 
students are not learning the basic skills 
they need to survive in a technological 
society. Two statistics tell the dismal 
story of public education in Washing- 
ton: The citywide dropout rate hovers 
between 45 and 50 per cent; and, of the 
students who do finish high school, at 
least one-third are retarded in reading 
to the point where they would find it 
difficult to pass an employment examina- 
tion administered by the Civil Service 
Commission or a local bus company. 
Reading retardation—always disastrous 
for high school graduates seeking jobs— 
is even more of a hindrance than usual 
in Washington’s “paper economy.” 

Mest jobs open to high school gradu- 
ates in Washington are found in the 
lower grades of the federal civil service, 
where a reasonable degree of reading 
proficiency is essential. When former 
Superintendent Carl F. Hansen released 
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a school-by-school breakdown of scores 
on standardized reading tests for the 
first time last year, the Washington 


Post editorialized flatly: “The collapse - 


of public education in Washington is 
now evident.” John A. Sessions, a Board 
of Education member who has pressed 
vigorously for major . reforms in the 
school system, said at the time, “I think 
‘collapse’ is a pretty strong word to use. 
But it does seem to me that the first 
requirement for change is to admit What 
a mess we're in.” ~ 

Unprecedented pressures for reforms 
in the public school system have been 
brought during the past year by a vari- 
ety of likely and not-so-likely sources, 
A controversial federal court decision 
found that the schools had discriminated 
against Negro students, especially in 
slum areas, by failing to provide facili- 
ties and academic programs comparable 
to those in more affluent areas of the 
city. In a lengthy, indignant opinion, 
Judge J. Skelly Wright concluded that 
“the Washington school system is a mon- 
ument to the cynicism of the power 
structure which governs the voteless 
capital of the greatest country on earth.” 
A year-long study of the school system 
by Teachers College at Columbia Uni- 
versity produced the unsurprising con- 
clusion that the schools are in “deep 
and probably worsening trouble.” The 
study, headed by Dr. A. Harry Passow, 
recommends major reforms, ranging 
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from decentralization of the school sys- 
tem to regular classes for three-year-olds. 

The Board of Education, appointed 
by Washington’s U.S. District Court 
judges, openly admits that much of the 
community has lost confidence in the 
schools and is moving on several fronts 
to give parents a stronger voice in school- 
policy decisions. Most observers feel 
that the existence of a liberal majority 
on the current board may have strongly 
influenced the decision of conservative 


‘Southern Congressmen to endorse a bill 


which will allow Washington residents 
to elect their school board. “I think they 
decided an elected board couldn’t pos- 


sibly be worse than the liberal group of - 


board members the federal judges have 
come up with in recent appointments,” 


“says one Congr essional aide. 


Vers chances for change in Washing- 
ton’s school system do not depend ex- 
clusively —or even primarily—on the 
Board of Education or the residents of 


the District of Columbia. The nation’s. 


capital is in the peculiar situation of 
being the only city in the United States 
where citizens have virtually no control 


- over their local government. City fi- 


nances, including the school budgct, are 


-controlled entirely by Congress. Most 
. city officials are appointed by the Presi- 


dent, subject to confirmation by the 


~ Senate. Unable to push a home-rule bill 
through a balky Congress, President. 


Johnson resorted this year to a reorgani- 
zation plan that has streamlined the 
city government but given it no new 
powers. (The President insists that his 
appointed city commissioner, Walter E. 
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Washington, be given the title of “may- 
or.” Webster’s Dictionary, however, de- 
fines a “mayor” as an clected city official.) 

If the school board election is held 
as expected this spring, it will be Wash- 
ington’s first local election since 1874. 
But the elected board will have no more 
financial or administrative power than 
the present board. Conservatives who 
control key posts on the House and Sen- 
ate appropriations subcommittees deal- 
ing with District finances are fond of 
cutting budget requests for school pro- 
grams they do not like or, in many cases, 
do not understand. And the school 
budget is sure to receive even closer 
scrutiny than usual this year from Con- 
gressmen who were angered when the 
board forced Superintendent Hansen’s 
resignation last summer by refusing to 
appeal Judge Wright’s ruling on ‘dis- 
crimination in’ the schools. 

The relationship between Carl Han- 
sen, Congress, and racial politics in 
Washington is essential to any under- 
standing of what has happened to the 
public school system during the past 
twenty-five years. Judge Wright’s deci- 
sion—which ordered the board to make 
major changes in its methods of group- 
ing students, to integrate faculties, and 
to bus students from crowded Negro 
schools ‘to white schools with empty 
seats—forced an inevitable confronta- 
tion between Hansen and the board. 
Unwilling to place itself in the distaste- 
ful posture of a Southern school board 
fighting federal court orders, the board 
voted 7 to 2 against appealing the de- 
cision. Hansen, personally affronted by 
Wright’s implication that his policies 
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Wittiamt R. Mannix, forty-four, a white school titmetnencians from 
Lansing, Michigan, was selected as Washington’s next superintendent 
in an angry, chaotic meeting at the end of October. 

The meeting was disrupted by demonstrators ranging from Negro 
militants to members of the Greater Washington Chapter of the Ameti- 
cans for Democratic Action. They charged that the community had 
been systematically excluded from the process of selecting a new super- 
intendent. Manning’s appointment was supported by only five of the 
nine board members, some of whom had wanted to appoint Acting 
Superintendent Benjamin J. Henley, a Negro, on a permanent basis. The 
fact that a Negro was passed over in the process of selecting Manning 
will not help his relations with the more militant elements of the Negro 
community. But Julius W. Hobson, leader of the demonstrators at the 
meeting, emphasized that his quarrel was not with Manning’s qualifi- 
cations or his race, but with the way the board picked him. If the Senate 


~ approves a bill that will give Washington an elected school boar d, as it is 


expected to, Hobson pledged that candidates will run on a “get rid of 
Manning” platform. Two court suits have already been filed by civil rights 
leaders to declare the appointment null. 

Manning’s appointment was also opposed by the Washington Teachers 
Union, and some of his immediate problems may arise from a staff that 
resented Henley’s being passed over. But Manning was expected to 
formally accept the appointment after notifyi ing his ‘board of education 
in Lansing. “I feel a sense of dedication,” he said, “to help solve some 
of the problems facing our great urban centers.” —S.L.J. 
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had encouraged resegregation of the 
schools during the 1950s, insisted he 
would appeal the decision himself and 
submitted his resignation. 

When Hansen came to Washington as 
an executive assistant to the superin- 
tendent of schools in 1947, the nation’s 
capital was essentially a segregated 
Southern town. The city operated a dual 
school system, and separate but un- 
equal was the rule in many neighbor- 
hoods where white children attended 
schools with empty seats and Negroes 
were crammed into classrooms on dou- 
ble sessions. White enrollment in the - 
schools began dropping sharply after 
World War IJ—a phenomenon which 
suggests that middle-class whites were 
seriously concerned about the deteri- 
orating quality of public education in 
the city schools long before desegre- 
gation. Only 55 per cent of the students 
in the Washington public schools were 
white when the Supreme Court de- 
clared legal segregation unconstitutional 
in 1954—a fact that school officials con- 
veniently ignored for years when they 
said whites were fleeing Negroes rather 
than poor schools. 

Hansen, then an associate superin- 
tendent of schools, developed a desegre- 
gation plan based on the “neighborhood 
school” concept which went into effect 
in September, 1954. Local and national 
civil rights leaders hailed the.plan’ 
as a “model for the nation.” 
staunchly resisted attacks by Southern 
Congressmen who conducted “investi- 
gations” aimed at proving that deseg- 
regation had turned the schools into 
cauldrons of vice, violence, and sexual 
promiscuity. Hansen’s stand was re- 
garded as a brave one by most Negroes 
and white liberals in Washington, and 
he was appointed superintendent of 
schools in 1958. In the 1960s, Hansen 
was understandably puzzled and dis- 
turbed when—like former Superintend- 
ent Benjamin S. Willis in Chicago—he 
became a symbol of frustration to groups 
demanding a better break for the city’s 
poor Negroes. Ironically, the Southern- 
ers on Capitol Hill who had attacked 
Hansen during the early 1950s gradu- 
ally became his staunchest defenders a 
decade later. 

What happened was really no mys- 
tery. Policies that seemed liberal during 
the 1950s in what had basically been a 
Southern town seemed very conserya- 
tive ten years later amid the rising ten- 
sions of a Northern ghetto. Hansen had 
not changed, but the city had. The creed 
running through Hansen’s entire career 
—a creed shared by most professional 
school administrators—insists that edu- 
cation is the responsibility of profes- 
sional educators alone. In the 1960s, 
Hansen resisted attempts by angry 
ghetto parents to play a role in school 
policy decisions as rigidly as he had re- 
sisted the attempted encroachments of 
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Segregationist Congressmen. The more 
people wanted things to change in the 
schools, the more they stayed the same. 
Shortly before his resignation, Hansen 
made an auspicious-sounding proposal 
for “parent-advisory councils to return 
the schools to the people of each com- 
munity.” There was only one hitch, and 
it was a beauly—the method of selecting 
the councils was to be determined not 
by the people in each community, but 
by the school principals. 


ANSEN’s track system, which be- 
came a focal point for criticism of the 
schools, was the prime example of a well 
-meant idea that the former superinten- 
dent was not flexiblé enough to adapt to 
changing educational needs. Critics 
tended to blame all the ills of the school 
system on tracking; in reality, the track 
system was merely one obvious example 
of the lack of imagination, rigidity, and 
just plain bungling that characterized 
(and, despite the upheavals of the past 
year, still characterizes) many adminis- 
trative and teaching practices in the 
schools. 

"Hansen developed the track system af- 
ter desegregation, when citywide testing 
revealed great disparities in achievement 
between white children and Negroes 
who had attended inferior schools under 
Segregation. (No one bothered with 
standardized tests in the Negro schools 
when they were separate from the white 
schools.) There were three tracks—a 
basic track for students classified as 
retarded, a general track for average 
students, and an honors track for highly 
superior students. In high school, col- 
lege-bound students were separated 
from students who were not going to 
continue their education in the general 
track. 

The lower tracks, as might have been 
expected, consisted mainly of Negro 


~- students from deprived homes. The col- 


mit 


t 


lege preparatory and honors tracks were 
composed primarily of affluent white 
students and Negroes from professional 
or other upper-income homes. (The 
District schools have only a minimal 
number of poor white students, because 
‘low-income whites are able to find hous- 
ing readily in the less affluent suburban 
communities.) Bright students in slum 
schools usually had to do without honors 
tracks because there were not enough 
children who met eligibility require- 
ments on standardized tests to make up 
a class. In predominantly white schools, 
there was usually no basic track. 
Wilhelmina B. Thomas, principal of 
Walker-Jones Elementary School in one 
of the city’s most blighted areas, tested 
er students and found thirteen in one 
Jsrade who belonged in the honors track. 
The school system’s department of pupil 
personnel services, unable to believe 
that so many able students could come 
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—Photos by Wide R’orld. 


“The federal court decision which led to {Superintendent Carl 
F.] Hansen’s [right] resignation came in a suit filed by militant 
Negro leader Julius W. Hobson [left], who removed his daugh- 
ter from public school after she was placed in the basic track.” 


from a “slum school,” suggested that 
Mrs. Thomas retest the youngsters. 
“They told me I couldn’t possibly have 
that many children who belonged in the 
honors track,” says Mrs. Thomas, “but 
I tested them again and indeed I did. 
We tried to arrange for transportation 
to the nearest school with honors classes, 
but most of the parents couldn’t do it. 
The schools won’t provide children with 
transportation in these cases, you know.” 


[Ringe met protests against the 


track system with stubborn resistance, - 


especially when they came from militant 
Negro leaders. He accused anyone who 
criticized the track system of wanting to 
abolish “ability grouping”—ignoring the 
fact that the track system is only one 


form of ability grouping. In Washington, 


each track had a different curriculum. 
Mobility between tracks was minimal in 
such a system because a child who 
graduated from a basic-track sixth-grade 
class was only able to do the work of a 
fifth-grade general-track class. The fed- 
eral court decision which led to Han- 
sen’s resignation came in a suit filed by 
militant Negro leader Julius W. Hobson, 
who removed his daughter from public 
school after she was placed in the basic 
track. In ordering the board to abolish 
the track system, Judge Wright based 
his opinion not on objections to ability 
grouping but on his belief that track- 


ing classified children on the. basis of 
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“The track system was mercly one obvious example of the lack 
of imagination, rigidity, and just plain bungling that character- 
ized many administrative and teaching practices in the schools.” 
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standardized tests that measured not 
the ability but the cultural background 
of ghetto students. 
The abolition of the track system 
placed the schools in something of a 
quandary this fall. Between half and 
two-thirds of the former basic-track stu- 
dents are clinically retarded to some de- 
gree, and the schools have simply placed 
them in regular classes. One tearful 
mother told a reporter: “My daughter 
was doing well in her basic class last 
year. Now she comes home from school. 


crying every day because she can’t keep’ > “~~ 


up with the other children. I just don’t 
know what to do.” While the Passow 


_ research team discovered that many chil- 


dren classified as retarded by the schools 
simply need glasses or hearing aids, the 
report also suggests that several thou- 
sand retarded children have not been 
identified. Acting Superintendent Ben- 
jamin J. Henley says testing procedures 
in the system were so poor that hun- 
dreds of basic-track children were in- 
correctly classified as retarded and 
should have been in regular classes. 
The gap between the theory and prac- 
tice in the administration of the track 
system would have astonished Carl Han- 
sen, who always emphasized that the 
success of tracking depended on accu- 
racy of testing and other forms of eval- 
uation. 
As an administrator, Hansen’s major 
(Continued on page 89) 
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Success was in gaining the confidence 
of the Southern gentlemen who control 
school appropriations on Capitol Hill. 
When Hansen was appointed superin- 
tendent, Washington’s per-pupil expen- 


‘diture was far below that of most other 


large cities, not to mention the suburbs. 
The city’s per-pupil expenditure of $644 


_last year was still far below the Mary- 


land and Virginia suburbs, but was 
“about average” for a large city, the 
Passow report showed. The Congress- 


- men approved of Hansen’s track system 


and his resistance to demands for more 
community control of the schools, and it 
paid off at budget time. “You've simply 
got to remember,” said one community 
leader, “that Carl Hansen got money out 
of Congress for the schools. And don’t 


% forget he got that money for a Negro 


school system. Remember the racial 


a facts of life.” 
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In Washington, the “racial facts of 
life” are an imponderable in the battle 


_ for change in the schools. Several Board 
. of Education members regard the over- 


whelining racial imbalance in the schools 
as a blessing in disguise. “At least we 
don’t have to waste our energies fighting 
racial battles any more,” says one board 
member. “We aren’t going to be like 
Boston, so tied up in bickering over in- 
tegration that no one does anything 
while_the schools go to hell.” Most 
board members, like Dr. Haynes, are 
deeply concerned over the school sys- 
tem’s continuing loss of middle-class 
Negroes. In many instances, schools in 
middle-class Negro neighborhoods are 
as isolated from the ghetto as predomi- 
nantly white schools. 

Many Negro professionals go to great 
lengths to keep their children out of 
schools that enroll large numbers of 
low-income Negro children. The board’s 
controversial tri-school plan, which went 
into effect last February, is a case in 
point. Modeled on the Princeton Plan, 
the tri-school experiment assigned stu- 
dents by grades to three schools in 
Southwest Washington. Southwest is a 
“showcase” urban-renewal area, with 
expensive high-rise apartments and 
townhouses and public housinz. Median 
income in the high-rises is nearly the 
highest in Washington; in public hous- 
ing, it is about the lowest. Amidon Ele- 
mentary School (which gave the name 
to a plan of “fundamental” education 
developed by Carl Hansen) enrolled 


nearly all of the children from the high- 


: oO apartments. 
: The tri-school plan was originally de- 


veloped by a coalition of high and low- 


~ income Southwest residents, but most. 


Amidon parents were outraged at hav- 
ing to disperse their children to two 
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other elementary schools in the public- 
housing area. Some of the plan’s bitterest 
opponents were Negroes who live in the 
high-rises. This fall, an overwhelming 
majority of the affluent whites and N egro 
families whose children formerly at- 
tended Amidon have enrolled the chil- 
dren in private schools. Interestingly, 


~ about 60 per cent of the students who 


used to attend Amidon were from public 
housing. The middle-class parents would 
tolerate a 60 per cent enrollment from 
low-income homes but not a higher 
percentage as effected by the tri-school 
plan. Also, the track system had kept 
most of the poorer students in separate 
classes from the more affluent ones. 
“They just don’t’ want their precious 
darlings to sit in the same classroom 


_with dirty little slum kids,” says Hobson. 


Enrollment of Negroes in private 
schools tripled during the past decade 
while the number of Negro students in 
the public schools only doubled. At the 
same time, housing in the suburbs is 
beginning to open up to Negroes. One 
of the Maryland suburbs has already 
passed an open-occupancy ordinance 
and another is expected to follow soon. 
Unless the quality of the Washington 
public schools is upgraded, the white 
flight to the suburbs is likely to be fol- 
lowed by a flight of Negroes who never 


had the opportunity before. And the — 


task of upgrading the school system will 
be made far more difficult if the schools 
are to be filled entirely with children 
from the most impoverished segment 


-of American society. 


N the final analysis, the chances of 


‘improving Washington’s school system 


rest not on the racial or economic bal- 
ance of the student body but on the 
staff. The statement might seem obvious 
to those outside the educational profes- 
sion who do not realize that one of the 
gravest problems of Washington’s school 
system—indeed, of all school systems with 
large concentrations of disadvantaged 
students—is a deeply ingrained belief on 
the part of many teachers and admin- 
istrators that slum children have less 
ability to learn than other children. 
“Don’t expect too much from these kids,” 
an assistant principal of a junior high 
school cautioned a shocked young teach- 
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er on her first day of school last year. 
“Just keep them moving along as best 
you can, and don’t break your heart 
over how stupid they are.” 


School board member Sessions made 


an unannounced visit to an elementary 
school last year after he received com- 
plaints ‘that classrooms were being 
painted during school hours and that 
teachers and students were growing 
faint. Walking past a fourth-grade class- 
room, he heard a teacher screaming at 
the children. When she saw Sessions, 
she stopped yelling and stepped to the 
door to greet him. “Doesn’t it smell 
terrible in here?” Sessions remarked, re- 
ferring to the odious paint fumes. “Oh 
yes,” the teacher replied in a loud voice. 
“It’s the children. They always smell 
that way—just like little animals.” 
Carl Hansen once remarked that “the 
greatest problem the schools face is that 
large numbers of children are entering 
school uneducable.” In fairness to Han- 
sen, it must be noted that he did not 
intend to absolve teachers of the re- 
sponsibility for poor teaching. But the 
attitude that large numbers of children 
are “uneducable” gives teachers an easy 
out if they work where most of their 
students score in the bottom fifth of the 


nation ‘on standardized reading tests*2- 


eae 


The poor attitudes of many teachers 
toward slum children are fostered by 
traditional teacher training, which does 
not give them the tools and methods 
they need to reach ghetto children. “The 
teachers find themselves in a situation 
that their training has taught them to 
believe is atypical,” says John D. How- 
ard, principal of a ghetto elementary 
school where the Passow researchers 
were astonished to find that children 
were doing far better in reading than 
many schools in middle-class areas. 
“They stand in front of a class where 
most of the students are far below where 
they should be, and they don’t know 
what to do.” & 

The Washington schools have a pro- 
vincial teaching staff. More than half of 
the new teachers hired each year come 
from D.C. Teachers College, which is 
operated by the public school system. 
Another hefty chunk of the new teachers 
comes from southern Negro teachers 
colleges—most of them the starving step- 
children of de facto segregated state 
systems of higher education. The teach- 
ing staff is nearly 80 per cent Negro. 
Although it might be expected that a 
predominantly Negro teaching staff 
would reduce some antagonisms be- 
tween the schools and ghetto commu- : 
nities, in fact some Negro teachers who 
are one generation away from the ghetto 
are extremely contemptuous of slum 
children. “I got out myself,” says one 
teacher. “I don’t see why these kids de- 
serve any more help than I got.” 

Passow concluded that the need to 
upgrade the competence of the teaching © 
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staff is the most urgent problem the 
school system must face He recom- 
mended that teachers be released 20 to 
30 per cent of their time each week 
for in-service training. “I’m not talking 
about in-service training in some college 
classroom,” Passow says, “but training 
in the schools that deals with the im- 
mediate problems teachers are facing 
in the classroom. The school system 
should make every effort to persuade 
colleges across the country to establish 
student-teaching programs in the na- 
tion’s capital. These might be coordi- 
in-service programs for 
experienced teachers.” 


Tae school system itself is already 
operating an admirable model for such 
a program—the Cardozo Project in Ur- 
ban Teaching. Under the Cardozo proj- 


-ect—which served as a model for the 


national Teacher Corps—students work- 
ing toward a Master of Arts and Teach- 
ing degree at Howard University spend. 
an internship developing new curricula’ 
and instructionai materials for their 
classes under the supervision of a master 
teacher. The Cardozo project opened its 
internships to experienced teachers in 
the system this year but received a less- 
than-enthusiastic response. “I guess most 
of the teachers think they know every- 
thing there is to know about teaching, y 
says former project director Larry Cu- 
ban. “They weren't exactly beating 
down our doors.” 

The teachers themselves may attempt 
to stymie the kind of in-service training 
Passow has in mind. Washington Teach- 
ers Union President William H. Simons 
issued a warning blast when he said, 
“The union takes strong exception to the 
implication [in the Passow report] that 
the District schools have a large number 
of unsatisfactory teachers.” The wun- 
ion, a local of the Americam Federation 


‘of Teachers, won collective bargaining 


rights in an election last spring and is 
just beginning to flex its muscles. 


Just how much clout the Teachers 
Union will wield in Washington remains 
to be seen because of the peculiar finan- 
cial relationship with Congress, which 
determines teachers salaries. The pres- 
ent starting salary of $5,840 compares 
reasonably well with the Washington 
suburbs, but is far below settlements 


achieved after teachers’ strikes this year 


in New York and Detroit. Salaries are 
even poorer for experienced teachers, 
who may make several thousand dollars 
less than their counterparts in the sub- 


~ urbs. Contract negotiations between the 


board and the union, which went 
smoothly this year, may have been a de- 
ceptive prelude to next year. 

“You think we can’t strike the eae 
gress next fall?” says one union repre- 
sentative. “Do you suppose LBJ and all 


of the Congress would like to have 
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schools closed in the nation’s capital 
just before an election?” Says one school 
official: “Just between you and me, I 
don’t think the school board and the ad- 
ministration would be violently angry 
to see the teachers strike the Congress. 
For once, it would place the responsi- 
bility squarely where it belongs.” 
Whether the union will fight reforms 


such as decentralization—as the United - 


Federation of Teachers is doing in New 
York—remains to be seen. Washington is 
already operating an advanced experi- 
ment in school decentralization in an 
area about two miles north of the White 
House known as Adams-Morgan. The 
Board of Education approved the ex- 
periment so quickly last spring that no 
one had time to prepare a murmur of 


protest. The Morgan EJementary School . 


was contracted out to Antioch College to 
be operated in consultation with a com- 
munity school board. Antioch’s three- 
year contract calls for the college to take 
over another elementary school next 
year and to begin operating programs in 
a junior high school. 

The experiment was originally pro- 
posed by the Adams-Morgan community 
council, an alliance of low-income Ne- 
groes who are long-time residents of the 
area and young white families who be- 
gan moving into the neighborhood about 
five years ago. The school board gave 
Antioch a free hand in its contract. 
Adams-Morgan is completely free of 
supervision from the regular depart- 
ments of the school system in its selec- 
tion of personnel and curriculum de- 
velopment. ; 

Principal Kenneth Haskins, a forty- 
four-year-old Negro from New York, 
was selected to head the school by a 
joint committee of representatives from 
Antioch and the community. His ap- 
pointment was routinely confirmed by 
the Board of Education. Several candi- 
dates for the principal’s job expressed 
varying degrees of amazement when 
they arrived at the school and found 
they were to be interviewed by parents 
as well as professional educators. Nearly 
75 per cent of the teachers at Morgan 
requested transfers after the experiment 
was announced by the board—a_ phe- 
nomenon comparable to what happened 
in New York City when teachers be- 
gan mulling over the implications of 
community control in widely publicized 
decentralization experiments at Inter- 
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mediate School 201 in Harlem and in 


the Ocean Hill-Brownsville section of 
Brooklyn. The unwillingness of teachers 
to participate in experimental projects 
involving greater community control of 
the schools raises the disturbing question 
of whether they will be willing to par- 
ticipate in any programs aimed at chang- 
ing traditional attitudes and methods. In 
Washington, strong administrative lead- 
ership and the cooperation of the teach- 
ers union—by no means a foregone con- 
clusion—will be needed to introduce 
innovations such as the Adams-Morgan 
plan on any broader‘scale. 

The opening of the Morgan School 
this fall brought another potential con- 
flict into the open—a clash between 
innovative educators who are trying to 
reach ghetto students in new ways and 
ghetto parents who are primarily con- 
cerned that their children: learn the 
three Rs. Parents at Morgan were an- 
noyed when an Antioch staff member 
told children they had to attend schoo! 
only as long as they were interested. 
When some fifth and sixth- graders went 
home for the day, parents were—as one 
teacher put it—“pretty unhappy.” Has- 
kins is sensitive to the problem, noting 
that “many Negro parents in the slums 
practice a very traditional kind of disci- 
pline in their homes and do not un- 


derstand or approve of an educational’ 


philosophy that allows as much freedom’ ip 


for children as the one Antioch tries to 
instill in its teachers. Their main dissatis- 
faction with the schools in the past has 
been that their children haven’t learned 
to read and write. They want the inef- 
fectiveness of the school corrected, but 
there are going to be.a lot of disputes 
over methods. We have an untested 
relationship here.” 

For the Washington school system, 
the only hope lies in “untested relation- 
ships.” The tested relationships have 


failed, as they have in ghetto areas of - 


other cities. But the failure of public 
education is particularly shameful in a 
city filled with marble monuments pro- 
claiming that this is, indeed, “the great- 
est country on earth.” The Passow report 
sums up the situation succinctly: 
“Washington is not just another trou- 
bled large city; it is the nation’s capital 
and its international center. The District 
schools cannot be treated as just another 
school system, different only in that its 
patrons are without vote and that it is 
subjected to greater ‘federal control.’ 
America’s cities are in crisis and turmoil 
and Washington is one of those cities, 
but it ismuch more to the nation. Schools 
alone cannot resolve the problem of the 
cities but, without adequate education, 
there is little hope of alleviating the 
difficulties metropolitan areas face. What 
better place is there for the nation to 
tackle its urban problems than in the 
city which houses its national and inter- 
national leaders?” 
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By RORERT L. CARTIER, general 
counsel, National Association for the 
+ Advancement of Calored People. - 


TV) ESPITE a study published by the 
| United States Commission on 
aur Civil Nights showing that the 
only, way to provide equal edicational 
opportunity for Negroes is a massive 
national undertaking to end racial iso- 
‘lation in the public schools, school de- 
segregation in the North, as late as 
Spring 1967, was virtually a dead issue. 
The pressure was off, Public support 
was Jacking; momentum for integration 
had vanished; Negro parents were apa- 
thetic; school ‘administrators disregarded 
the issue; and to politicians it had be- 
come an anathema. Progressive forces, 
both black and white, in an apparent 
reaction to the seeming futility of ten 
years of wasted effort, had begun to 
downgrade and deride integration as 
a meaningful educational and equal. , . 
rights objective. 
eihen on June 19, the announcement 
of Judge J. Skelly Wright's decision in 
Hobson v. Hansen broke like a bomb- 
‘shell amid all of this negativism. When 
that opinion, which contained a variety 
of possible approaches and suggestions 
for coramunity and Iegal action, had 
been absorbed, it was evident that the 
ficht for school. integration throughout, 
the United States was far from over. 
Judge Wright has provided integration- 
ists with enough ammunition to keep up 
the fight for school desegregation for a 
: -long time to come. 
Hobson t. Hansen declared de facto 
2) school segregation unconstitutional, and 
ability grouping, as practiced in the 
public sehose ak Washington, D. Cs 
fatal deterrent to the educational devel!- 
| - opment of Negro children. School offi- 
| ~cials were ordered to take affirmative 
steps to end all vestiges of de facto 
schoal segregation in the Washi: accton, 
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D.C., public schools. The court decreed 
abandonment of the ability track system 
because it relegated large numbers of 
Negro children to blue-collar education. 
Mandated as well was the complete in- 
tegration of teaching staff and equality 
in the allocation of all other educational 
which had been flowing in 
such unequal proportions to schools 
that served the affluent that $100 more 
per capita was being spent for education 
of the white middle-class child in the 


Washington, D.C., public schools than - 


was being spent for the Negro disad- 
vantaged child. 
Tryin 

if 11} court suggested, though it mage 
not order, the development of coopera- 
tive plans with white suburbs in Vir- 
ginia and Maryland, and it directed the 
board to draw a plan that would replace 
the inequities of the old ability tracks— 
which had channeled the best teachers 
and resources to whites—with a mean- 
ingful and equitable program for all 
chide 

Until Judge Wright's neconm the 
law explicitly prohibited official segrega- 
tion, but gave no firm and certain sup- 
port to those engaged in the fight for 
integration. Indeed, when initially con- 
fronted with de facto school segregation 

litigation, the courts in the North 
were overwhelmed by the enormity of 
the problem, There was alarm that they 
had to contend with what had long bee: 
considered a Southern question when 
they, like the general public, had de- 


luded SLRS that the Not ‘th was a- 


model of race relations. 

Ever since the Supreme Court's 
Browen vu. Board of Education of Topeka 
decision in 1954, a judge could decree 
with confidence that children no lounger 
be assigned to schools expressly on the 


basis of tace. He knows that task is with- 


in the capabilities of school authorities. 
Yet, to order that children be no longer 
assigned to schools on the basis of resi- 
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dence, if this produces racial separation 
to virtually the same extent as if alten- 
‘dance were openly based on color, seems. 
a far more formidable judicial undertak- 
ing. The courts do not know the extent 
to which alteration can be Baa y ee 
without hardship, dislocation, and haz- 
ard to sound education. Therefore at 
best, the solutions decreed cannot be-- 
complete, but have to be framed in 
terms of “the greatest extent possible 
consistent with sound educational prac- 
tices” or some such similar qualification. 
This kind of solution, it must be em- 
phasized, is neither new to the law nor 
foreign to civil rights litigation. Afterall, 
the “all deliberate specd” remedy of 
the Brown decision was, in effect, an 
admonition to school officials to do tha 
best they could in good faith. It was 
intended to ‘cushion the transformation 
from segregation to integration so that 
disorder and derangement would be 
kept toa minimum. 
LF there had been a good-faith com- 
mitment to eliminate segregation, the 
“all deliberate speed” qualification of. 
the Brown decision would have served 
as a model of race relations and judicial 
statesmanship, That it did not work, 
that the necessary commitment did not 
exist, and that the Supreme Court 
should have realized this are all beside 
the point. Were school authorities to 
obligate themselves to end the Negro 
child’s educational isolation, - as they 
should, the “do-your-best-in-good-faith” 
decree would spur them to find ways 
and means to change school systems 
that today are leaning inexorably toward 
increased segregation into systems that 
would lean toward greater and increased 
integration. Since the whole community 
would know, morcover, that the schoo! 
board was determined to eliminate all 
vestiges of school segregation as sdon as 
possible, the adverse educational ir npare 
on Nesro children who were forced ta 
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remain in segregated schools lor the tine 
being would necessarily be minimal, 
Yhus far the Sdpreme Court has not 
spoken. Jt has Jet all lower court deci- 
sions stand, whether oadawing or con-, 
doning de facto school segregation. It 
is a reasonable certainty, however, de- 
spite a few unenlightened holdings to 
the contrary, that school districts are 
free to take voluntary action to eliminate 
racial imbalance, On the other hand, it 
is not clear that Consitutional guaran- 
tecs of duc process and equal protection 
compel school authorities to act. There- 
fore, Judge Wright’s holding in Hobson 
‘vy, Hansen that de facto school scgrega- 
tion in the nation’s capital is unconstibu. 
tional will have profound effect upon the 
future devclopment of the law. The de- 


_. cision, is clear and explicit, and its ratio 


decidendi is overpoweringly persuasive. 


Indeed, unless the fight to climinate 


educational inferiority fails altogether, 
this opinion will undoubtedly come to 
be vicwed as a classic exposition of what 
the Constitutional guarantee of equal 
opportunity means in. respect to the 


Negro poor. 


A FACTOR of vital importance is 


that Judge Wright has armed those per- , 


sons who believe integration and cquak 
education are inseparable with a power- 
ful intellectual argument on which to 
rest their case. His searching examination 
of the Washington, D.C., school adinin- 
istration—possibly the most comprehen- 
‘sive inquiry in the annals of American 
law-—has exposed the pernicious and 
basic postulate of American public edu- 
cation in all of its ugly reality. That 
premise is that since Negroes, particu- 
larly poor Negroes, are destined for the 
most menial cecupations in the socicty, 
they need not be accorded the educa- 
tional facilities or opportunities avail- 
able to the white middle class. 

The concept that education for the 


Negro poor should be separate and un-” 


equal, and the conviction that white en- 
claves of high educational standards 
must be fostered and preserved to keep 
white children in the public school sys- 
tem—even though this means that more 
than an equitable share of the system’s 
educational resources must be utilized 
for that purpose—are basic generating 
* forces in all school systems in the United 
States. This is‘especially true of large 
urban school districts where vast num- 
. bers of the Negro poor are now concen- 
trated. Judge Wright has shown that 
this concept and its implementation are 
not the products of an extreme or unusu- 
ally venal racist ideology, but of univer- 
sally held assumptions, rationalizations, 
misconceptions, and indifference of 
otherwise well-meaning white people, 
who, in common with most white Amer- 
_icans, see Negroes as necding, deserving, 
and warranting less, * 
He has dissected the implicit racist 
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“The ability track system... relegated Inarge nuin- 


-bers of IWegro children 
QS 


underpinnings of liomogencous assign- 
ment patterns--in this instance, the 
track system. With a large: percentage 
of the student body made up of the Ne- 


gro poor, a system of pupil placement . 


and curriculum assignument—determined 
-by tests most favorable to the white 
middle class—results in those children 
most in necd of intellectual stimulation, 
educational skills, and exposure to per- 
sons, concepts, and ideas from outside 
the Negro ghetto being placed in the 
most overcrowded schools, taught by the 
most inexperienced teachers, given the 
most simplificd curriculum, and re- 
stricted, in the main, to contact with 
persons of their own background limi- 
tations. This process necessarily con- 
demns these black children to substan- 
dard education. The tragedy is that Dr. 
Carl F. Hansen, former superintendent 
of schools, and other Washington school 


officials, like their colleagues throughout 


the United States, do not grasp or 
understand the destructiveness and un- 
derlying racism of such educational 
* practices and regulations. 
* Judge Wright reminds us that, at the 
very least, the Constitution mandates 
equality in the allocation of educational 
resources. Ile scems almost apologetic 
in the statement of this conclusion. Ap- 
parently, he does not want to be ac- 
cused of reintroducing the separate-but- 
equal doctrine, outhuved in the Brown 


decision. Yet, that reminder does not 


constitute retrogression. Tts utilization 
ean helo undermine the segregated 
ghetto schoal. For if the privileged white 
school is‘no longer in the position to 
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to blue-collar education.” 
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have more than its proper share of avail-— 


able educational facilities and resources, © 
the stimulus to keep it separate and 


apart from the school for ghetto children -- 


may be weakened. 3 
Judge Wright was dealing with a fed- 
eral island surrounded by states, and 
hence was limited solely to the Washing. 
ton, D.C., school system, But since the 
Constitution’s demand of equality in the , 
allocation of educational resources is a 
statewide obligation, a court dealing 
with a school system within a state can 
—and, indeed, must--hold that the state 
is in default when school districts of 
Negro children and the poor lack those 
educational resources available in school 
districts of white children and the afflu- 
ent. In New York State, for example, 
school districts with the highest per 
capita expenditures spend several times 
as much for school purposes as schoo] 
districts with the lowest per capita out-— 
lay. This means that the richer school 
districts are in a more favorable compet- 
itive position to attract and keep teach- 
ers and adminstrative personnel with 
the highest qualifications, and to pro- 
vide the best and latest in facilities and 
remediation. To the extent that these 


‘factors affect the quality of education, 


the poorer districts are disadvantaged. 

Fach state provides a certain mini- 
mum for education, with state funds be- 
ing supplemented locally, usually from 
levies on real estate property: This 
formula. has meant that the affluent 
suburbs, with strong tax bases and rising ° 
real estate values, are able to spend more 
on schools than are the cities, which 
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have increasingly become centers of the 
nonwhite poor, Since the state formate 
‘for supplementing local funds does ut 
wipe out the disparities in resources 
available for school purposes, this tor- 
mula may be unconstitutional, tf the 
state is required to insure equality in 
the allocation of resources on a stile 
wide basis, it will not be able to excuse 
the higher per capile expenditiwe for 
schoo! purposes in the white suburbs as 
contrasted with that in the Negro cen- 


“tral city on the crounds that the diifer-. 


ential results from local initiative, The 
state may be compelled to devise a new 


approach to financing education, oe 
that will insure that the Negro poor in 
urban centers.reccive the same per cep- 
ita expenditure for education that is 
" spent for the white, affluent suburbanite. 

‘This, of course, is only a beginning. 
If equality in the allocation of educa- 
tional resources ts mandated, the elimin- 
ation of differentiation in all other wrets 


—teachers, adininistrative personnel, lab- - 


oratories, visual nids—indecd, the clirdi- 
nation of inequality in allocation of all 
resources between the affluent suburban 
and poor city schools, may be necessary: 

The Coleman report, issued: in July 
1966 by the United States Office of 
Education, scems to indicate that the 
schoolmates of the Negro pupil have far 
greater effect on the quality of tks edu- 
cation than any other single factor. 
Again Judge Wright. provides sane 
guides, He suggests that Washington, 
D.C., school problems must be solverl 
on a metropolitan basis. He could not 
require that this be done because, as 
has been indicated, jurisdiction is lira- 
ited. If, however, de facto school segre- 
gation is unconstitutional, and. racial 
‘abalance must be corrected. in order 
for Negro children to obtain equal edu- 
cational opportunities, the issue is not 
ended simply because a particular 
school district happens to have an over- 
whelming nonwhite school population. 
In the metropolitan areas the majority 
of students in the central-city public 
schools are poor and nonwhite, and in 
the surrounding suburban schaals the 
majority are affluent and white. District 
lines separating the central-city school 


system from the suburban school dis- | 


tricts are artificial barriers drawn pur- 
suant to state requisites. As they are 
erected, they can be modified or elimin- 
ated, District lings cannot be soaarded 
as insurmountable barricrs to the Negre 
poor obtaining equal education as com: 
manded by the Constitution, Tl may 
very well be that these dividers may 
have to be altered for the state to meet 
its Constitutional obligations to provide 
equality of edncation to the disadvan- 
taged Negro child. There are limitations 
ag to the extent this can be required by 
Jaw, but such restrictions are only those 
of reasonableness and feasibility. 

Liberal circles in this country 
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have 


uw 


objective can be 


undergone a decided change in senti- 
ment about school integration since that 
distant. spring of 195-0 when the Su- 
preme Court outhoved segregation in 
public. schools aud, by inference, in 
every aspect of public life, Tie the wake 
of that decision, all America was confi- 
dent that racial segregation: had been 
dealt a fatal blow. What was not taken 
into account was that Uhe Brown deci- 
sion would have an impact on the North 
as well as the South. 

Today, there is still common agrec: 


ment among liberal forces that equal 


education for Negroes must be provided, 
but debate over how this goal is to be 
achieved is strident and acrimonious. 
A consensus that school integration and 
equal education are the same no longer 
prevails. Black militants, to whom the 
term “Northern white liberal” signifies 
transparent hypocrisy in race relations, 
and asegment of the Northern white lib- 
eral community now agree that integra- 
tion has no relevance to the Negro’s 
quest for equal educational opportunity. 
Both groups argue for a concentrated ef- 
fort to equalize segregated educational 
facilities, the goal being to. produce 
quality education in the ghetto’ schools. 

Integrationists are dismissed as fatu- 
ous idealists. Indeed, they, not the 
‘y\ttade ma { 
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racists, are charged with responsibility 
for the failure of Negroes to attain equat- 
ity in education. The Northern white 
liboral tells us that equal education for 
Negroes will be possible by means of 
nv massive compensatory educational 
program in the ghetto schools, and 
the Negro militant contends that the 
reached through the 


control and involvement of the Negre 
community, Apparently, when Uhis 
byotstrap-likke effort has been, SUCCESS 
fully accomplished, the dominant society 
will be more disposed to lower present 
racial barricrs. 

The black militant: views the open 
frustration. of the Supreme Court’s ban 


‘onschool segregation and the unwilling: 


ness of the Northern white liberal to 
fight. in his 
goals advocated for Mississippi and Ala- 
bama as ample proof. that white Amer- 
ica is not prepared to accomplish any- 
thing meaningful in integration, He ts 
certain that Negro concentration in the 
central-city: ghettocs will endure for 
many years, and that it is uscless and 
self-defeating to seck integration in the 
face of the deep-rooted opposition of 
the white population, particularly when 
he sces that the inevitable consequence 


of such a futile struggle is the ruin of » 


another generation of Negro youth. 

He therefore proposes a turning in- 
ward of the Negro community, upon 
itsclf. He accepts and advocates what 


had herctofore been regarded as Negro 
- containment and, prior to 
“cision, would have been dismissed as 


the Broten de- 


conservatism, if not Uncle "fomism. The 
black militant’s sponsorship of segrega- 
tion today, however, has no overtones of 
servilily or complaisance. He is engaged 
in an assertive and aggressive salesman- 


ship, dressing up the product ith. ghtt-= 


tering labels—reliance upon the Negro’s” 


own resources, taking over ghetto schools 
from uninterested white educators, and 
establishing black economic resources 
and political power. 


(Y F 
Vy may work because the whole de- 
sign is generated by a fierce and richt- 
‘eous rage—rage at the’ Negro’s 300 years 
of frustration, powerlessness, rejection, 
humiliation, and exploitation. Indeed. 
unless awareness and realization come to 


the white community, it may be the only 


road open. The American public should 
be put on notice that if Negroes are 


forced to follow this path, antiwhite feel- 


ings will have become so virulent within 
a generation that any hope of the two 
races’ finding 2 common basis for peace- 
ful coexistence in this country will be 
gone forever. = , 
Emphasis on raising the standards of 
Negro schools is bound to gain many 
adherents. The Negro community has 
always been ambivalent about integra- 
tion. Its chief concern and interest are 
in equal education, and integration has 
never been universally accepted as the 
only way to that end. The white 
community, while willing to accept the 
‘dea of integration in education, has 
fiercely resisted it in fact. Its hostility 
results in some measure from fear that 
the education of white children will sat- 
fer if they are forced to go to school with 
(Continued on page 8-t) 
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As for the training of ¢ teachers suited 
to the kind of child and cuvticulum pve 
‘desire, public despair is greatest, “and 
yel most unreasonable, TF we have here- 
tofore trained teachers to Le skilled (or 


co 


eee and fisiit] authority for curviculunt revi- 
siovin the hands of boards of cducation, 
And school administrators alone, without 
significant teacher participation; the de- 
mand that a fixed number of curricular 
units, paced off-by standard syllabi, 
must be finished in given scmesters. 
All these stand-bys and supports Le 
‘today's“tmsuccessful educational oper 
ations are being challenged somen, here 


* inept) in the traditional mode of teach. and innovations are being experimented 
\ 


ing, it can hardly be dowbied that they 
can be trained to be skilled (or EG 
~ in equal méasure in the new relation- 
_ ship to children and curriculum. Teach- 
- ers becotne what, they zre trained alo 
become, in pre ecisely the same meastire 

Zi res OS doctors, la yers, engineers / and 
plumbers. We we add to the trpining a 
structure school organization and ad- 
ministytion that Supports and sanctions 
teach& beliavior in the new mode, there 

i peas doubt that the new generations 
of teachers will fulfill Urese new role- 
expectations as yy él as they .are fulfill- 
ing the old. 


lr J be c now made it appear, as 
ic 


though educational revolution Ww cre 
just g3found the corner, needing’ only a 


sliclft measure of added & oodwill, He 
-ligence, and imagination, Tet me im- 
mediately acknowledge” the immense 


vith. These. include ungrad: dl schools; 
teacher ¢ urriculum foppalltecs that have 
some powcr increasing use of muscums, ” 
theaters, Visits to sane areas, and Shae 
eneampments ‘in the woods and at the 
seashore ay the continuous curriculum, 
through” which>a child moves wht ut 
any“nention of passing or failing; ex- 
periments with hetcrogencdtts groupings 
of various kinds for dill lercnt educational 
purposes; vastly” greater use of pro- 
exancd instruction, especially in areas 
considered out of reach of such p 
“graming in the past; new rela ets 
. with colleges and college admission 
officers; requirements designed to Ict 
schools experiment with afew curricula 


without bcp ancey) a” the admission 
chances of the- students: the introduc- 
tion “college credit” subject 


pai 
majors, such as art; the extension of the 
Athool experience down to ages-tlirec 


(| clical difficulties presented by resist;~ and even two; the intvoductiort of the 


ance from parents?and educators. At-- 


tuned as they : ayé lo “college admission” 
as the central “purpose” of schooling, 
they are fparful of any innovation that 
might ip“any way impede “their” chil- 
dren’s chances for prestigious higher 
edug ieee T ought also inimediately to . 
add that it has been Py personal ex- 

erience that there js mech more im; 
agination and readiness to innovate 

~ among teachers, aid ever amor ng school 
administrators, « han among parents. In 
this sense, aud in view of the dismal 
public support of education, one could 
ae say’ that the American public has 
far b ie teachers than if deserves. 

a all such possible recriminations 
asfde, we would bo-silly either to deny 
the difficulty of educational innovation 
or to ignore the amount of innev ation 
that has takert place in the Tast twenty 
years and that is now going on at an 
ever- -cuprula ting rete. Ala soy every ma- 
jor school practice ands: Srocedure. is 
so Loe: being debated publicly: the 

es that school years must be divided 
into semesters, lerm g and quarters; the 
idea of passing sei failing; thepre- 
st ation that homogeneous grotips are 

Ge sest Way to ageregate tho ‘students; 
Ac cherished conviction , that a-live 
teacher? must be always’ present and 
fuyefoning if education is to proceed; 
the tradition that, éducation must be 
confined to the eee building rather 
than taken or igds where other experi- 
ences can bE had; the resting of initial 


viele 


idea of continuing education bey: ond the 
twelfth year without the stigma or 
gloss of “college”-atlached to it, 

Tam Ceci in short, that 
we need “educational ov orhauling ‘from 
_topto bottom, including the college ang 
“the preschool level; that we knosw “the 
general guidelines along which this 
overhauling ought to proceed; that we 
know the major obstacles in the path of 
such innovation and revision; that we 
know the costs of not trying new way's 
as against.the costs of such innovation; 
that "ye Know how large a stake we Al] 
~hgvé in the improvement of educition. 

I think we now know, loo, that with- 
out massive federal financing of the 
needed educational recofhstruction we 

_are not likely to go very far at all. The 
1965 Elementary” ‘and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act is.a salutary beginning. But 
there is an’ ‘enormous amount yet to be 
donc. Tam sufficiently optimistic-some 
ill no doubt say foolish—to belic¥e 
“that we can and will g ea Sept the 
task of reconstructing education in 
America, and-through it, reconstructing 
America itself. a 
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educationally deprived and disadvan- 
taged Negro children. The fear, of 
course, is a part of the conviction and 
arrogance of white superiority, 

The white liberal’s advocacy of sepa- 
rate but equal education is incongruous. 
His role should be that of an uncom- 
promising advocate of full equality in 
the white world. From the viewpoint of 
that world, whatever the Negro’s con- 
flict, full equality and jutegralion are in- 
separable, and segregation is a form of 
rejection, The white liberal should not 
assist while America in evading face-to- 
face confrontation with that issue. 

With all-of his anger and rage, the 
black militant is in essence a romantic. 
In pure abstract theory, without rela- 
tionship to the reality of American race 
reJations, there is no reason why Negro 
children ought not to be able to Bbtaat 
an equal education in schools of Negro 
concentration, For a time, immigrant 
groups were a preponderant segment of 
the public school population, but public 
education furnished the key for the 


Amcricanization and upward mobility —_ .-- 


of the white Kuropean immigrant and 
his progeny. Today, however, lie public 
school] system iu its relationship to the 
Negro has become an institution for the 
maintenance of the status quo; il now 
can successfully educate only the white 
middle class. 

Rationalizatious concerning the shock- 
ing absence of decent standards of edu- 
cation in the schools Negro children 
attend are patronizing and insulting. 
Cultural lag, parental disinterest in edu- 
cation, the fact that parents don’t read, 
and related factors are blamed—all of 
Which place responsibility for failure on 
the Negro child or his background. The 
truth is that it is not culture but skin 
color and material affluence that make 
the difference. A whole generation of 
educators have built formidable repu- 
tations on the implementation of an 
educational philosophy that at its core 
means the least and the worst in educa- 
tional resources for Negro -children, the 


“most and the best for white children. 


Such men are at the helm of most of 
our public school systems today.’ 


, 
i N order for Negro children to obtain 
equal education, they must be taught; 
they must be given the opportunity to 
Jearn. Where Negroes attend separate 
schools, that opportunity will be pro- 
vided only: in a school system that has 
excellence in the education of the dis- 
advantaged as its principal and central 
function, and the means lo give that 
objective reality. For such a public edu- 
cational system to emerge requires a 
total transformation fn American life. 
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Until that millenniuin arrives, the surest)” The racist underpinning of the school lectual gifts, scnsitivily, and feeling of 
- . . » { i S) & , 7 o 
youd to equal education js that which — system's approach to education must be vommitnent to the full implementation 
* prevents the possibility of discrimina- exposed. Americans do not feel com- . f the Coustitutional guarantees without 


tion. This means, as an indispensable fortable in viewing themselves as racists. dilution, Jt will be difficult now, how- 
? i o > 
and necessary prerequisite, a school sys- Hence, when such manifestations are ever, for courts to dismiss or refuse to 


tem where schools cannot be distin-- publicly revealed, a great deal of soule evaluate -those policies and practices 
i 


vuished as white or Negro. _ searching takes place. that by design or in fact result in the 
g g wehing takes | y, desig 
Nhe civil rights movement in its na- Chis cflort must be pushed withwhat- Negro child being educationally shovt- 


tional posture ‘finds it -difficult to free ever means are at hand: An attempt will changed. 
itscl{ from’ total concentration in the be commenced this fall to test the worth PN 
-. South. While the reasons are under- -of the proposed litigation. Whatever + sLIDE need for educational equality for 
standable, its Southern orientation is a. the -ullimate result, the inevitable and — the Negro is no form of charity; it is his 
mistake. The Negro’s fight for equality, immediate’ consequences of the ap- right under our laws, and is in the best 
*. as has been truc of all other ethnic proach suggested are hurried cflorts to interest of the nation. There will be no 
groups, will be determined in the great equalize the Negro schools. This has peace of mind, sccurity of person or 
metropolitan centers of this country. It always been true. Pressure for integra- property in this country until the basic 
is in these great centers, particularly tion usually specds equalization. Inte- commitment of America to the goal of 
those iu the Northern tier of the United crationists do not prevent equalization, equalily aud justice for all has overcome 
=, States, that the country has the least but equalizationists prevent integration. the barrier of race. That goal is nearer at 
capacity to hide the gravity of the race Judge Wright is.umique. There are hand today because of the Hobson t. 
problem from itself. The civil rights few judges in the country with his intel = Wansen decision. “hae 
movement should exert every pressure é . _ : : 
to force these metropolitan areas to con- See ert aa 
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; front the vast scope of the denial of = - - ; a : 
Ba Se olytar VTC r IY Greval - ; s : 
Cae: Ce eRe ais between Power end Innocence educational process and for loosening 
ay ‘hite ¢ “O BC 1 CGS: eee ee tech ki ae 
. Negro and white children. aloes ay ta ee the corporate “influence-on_ils Institu- 


Disappointment and ‘disillusionment tions. The new class may well develop” ae 

over the efficacy of the law resulted from £ its own fissures, not between humanists ; 
successful frustration of effective imple- increasingly to Black Power avd to de- and scientists, but between the newly 
mentation of the Browen decision by the — veloping indigenous political and ecg- trained tcchnicians—the nouveau edu- 

- South. Disappointment and disillusion- ‘omic muscle. Jt may well’ be that people ~cated—and those who regard themselves 
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i - ment ‘are warranted, but the law re- ° like Stokely Carmichael recognize the ’snobbishly- perhaps) as’ the heirs of an 
maitis an effective tool for social change, — difficulty—even for wecredited liberal in- ier, more aristogFatic,.and more. huge 
particularly when allicd with other — tellectuals--of breaking fully“with their sane tradition. (Ultimately between aie * 
( forms of pressure and protest. In the — own class and-Commitments.In the case — those who went to college because they 


effort to effectuate a revolutionary re- of the stuc ent uprisings’ rebels were dN wanted to, and those who went because —- 
form in American life, no useful tool effect demanding that the institytfons . théy-had to.) Although the universities 
cor technique can be disregarded. Tt is appa disaffiliate thepiselves “have nol really begun to challenge the 
doubtful that school authorities will be — fropf the power,structure and. join in a premises of ibe enineduc ote ar- 
willing to take the steps required to ae humanist renaissance against the — tistic squares, the up-tight individuals. 


aflord Negro children their educational demands of“industrialism and techydl more concerned with status than with 
“due, Litigation must be one of the tools ogy. They failed, not only because-their. life and experience-they may, as they 
utilized to atlernpt to force a change. institujfons are far too dependent, bul nniture,_begin to do so. 
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WY, ae also Aecause the Wast majority of stu- The urgeswill_come not from the 
YHAT is called for are lawsuits in detts, including; one would imagine, Mario Savios, or even=from the Paul 
every major Northern metropolitan area some of those“ who participated in the Goodmans, but from what we might call 
in’ the United States. This litigation _ protests, sliare the major values and the mentality of the institutional secon 
should be of every variety—to require a , aspirations of the system. In a recent® generation, At this moment the univer- 
merger of suburban and central-city-’ advertisement, Forbes, a business moga- “SONtself is nouveau riche and nouveau 
school districts to afford Negro children zing/pictured a Jong-haired hippie with educated sand it can’t, as Galbraith says, 
equal education; to require elimination — the caption, “The Heir to American Busi- quite believe that itshas finally arrived. 
of segregation within school districts; to ness.” Obviously, the advertisement There is still something heady:in fecling 
require equal allocation of resources to palpitated ‘an already overstrained set of wanted. The mark of an institut on 
suburban and city schoo! districts; to re- corporate hearts and aiteries, but the* the make, as Kerr has noted, is in its 
quire «such reallocation within each message may turn out’ to be even move _ passion for buying football players and 
school district; to attack the validity of — prophetic than provocative. lor matty of —Nolel physicists; the mark of the estab- 
the: state formula for public support of — the apparently disaffected and ali¢nated, lished issmore likely to be in their culti- 
the public schoal system; to seck transfer joining the crowd will take Jittle more vation of the aits-and humanities and 
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. of individual Negro students from all- than a haircut or a shave.” in their concern for the amenitics of 

~ Troe Js fe ; ree See BS * : > = Op A > Ae ner 
Negro schools to predominantly white Nevertheless, there remain other and life. In this respect universities MAY Tosa. 


schools within or outside the schoo! dis- better ‘Hossibilities fot humanizing the_ be so very different from families. A 
trict; to seck transfer of teachers, both / . third-generation Ford or Rockefeller 
classroom teachers and speciatists, from bears little Yesemblance to the first. So- 
schools for the white affluent to schools cial and institutional ‘Security, and not 
for the Negro poor, so that the latter merely economic power, may be-the hu- 
may acquire an equal share of quatified (oe 


manizing elements. ae 
teaching personnel; to eliminate any Finally, there is a strong possibility 
educational practice that is detrimental that theunixersity’s monopoly on higher 
to tic educational development of Negro education will ‘be--broken. If the cor- 
students or places theim.at an academic poration was able to sever -its financial 


disadvantage jn relation to whites. a dependency on the banks, it is also-con- 
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Foward Creating a hicdel School System: 
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by Harry Passow and Others 
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Teachers College, Columbia, 393 pp., 
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A white school administrator in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia unwittingly provided 
a chic to the pathology of urban educa- 
tion, She was talking frankly about the 
“two Janguage” problem of a school 
population that is 94 percent Negro. 
Yes, she agreed, Negro children. speak 
a dialect whose consistency we ought, in 
some measure, to respect. “But then,” 
she said, warming to her subject, “there 
is the problem of getting jobs. For ex- 
ample, take the young man who goes to 
the store for a job. A lady comes out of 
the store with a package, and he goes 
up to her and says, ‘Lady, kia ah kerryer 


Torre ee ree cee penne, 


prcksh furyay’ Well, she isn’t quite sure 
What he has said, and his ione has put 


hee off as well, and so she Says, ‘No, 
thank eet 


you.’ And the bey doesn't the 
job.” The sight of black children edu- 
cated ta haul packages for fadies is a 


common and haunting one: you 


SCE 


any 
Nothing so Shapes the 


1 ‘“ een Pace , 

tem at Washington's supermarkets 
day in the week, 
education these children are given as 
the ideas people hold about ‘the pur 


poses 
of that atueati 
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No more extensive catalogue of the 


failtre of urban education has been pro- 
Vided than a recent study of Washing- 
lon, 1.C.’s public schools, The Passow 
Report grew out of pressure from. citi- 
zeny’ groups in the District for a plan 
to changé the faltering school system 
The former Superintendent of Schools, 
Carl Hansen, was under considerable 


» 
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. personal attack by somic members of the 


school board ard 
end, with th 
Inca 


by civil rights groups; 
» he was the defendant ° 
brought by a Negro, 
Julius: Hobson, attacking discrimination 


against 


2 Board 
federal suit, 
xegro chidren in general and, 


ta 


‘Were white 


. ee one ’ $e wt Riche woe wo eek 
in particular, the “frack See” Biprat 


form of abllity grouping instituted ‘@ 
oe 
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the Superintendent. Flansen pores 
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Stuidy, at loast in part Ie would ce 
a delayitgy tactic, and proposed for the 
National Education Association 
a group offen accused of being a come 
pany union since 
includes school administrators 
as teachers, But liberal prow 
trust the notion 


its huge membership 
as well 
ps did not 
of cducalors passing 
judgment on their loca! colleagues——the 
NEA’s national office is in Washingioa, 
Through. the efforis primarily of the 
D.C. Citizens for Better Public Educe- 
tion, whose current chairman is Mrs. 
Gilbert A. Harrison, they sought out 
Columbia University’s Teachers Colles 
and, in June, 1966, helped to atrange a 
$250,000 contract for the year’s study 
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Those forces working io reforny th 
schools clearly wanted i 


ty ha 


3 
the presticve of 
Columbia and of “research findings” te 
substantiate the patent defects that every 

one had long observed ja the SySteni. | 
White parents had been fleeing Washi 


ten since World War Tl—ouly 55 perces 


re 
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of the children jn Washington's schocls 
when school 
was ordered. Negro parenis 
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‘ford it had been seading their children 
o 


to private schools in increasing numbers, 
It was only a matter of time befcre 


Washingion’s schools 


“served” — only 
those, black and poor, who could net 
escape them. 4 
eee 

M EANWHILE, however, Julius Hobsen’s 
federal suit against the school 

was heard before Judge J. Skelly W right, 
the architect of desegreyation in New 


Orleans. In June 196; 


fore Passow’s preliminary findings were 


n the day 


Ieleased, Judge Wright handed down his 
ruling—and thoroughly upsiaged 
Report. Judge Wright found that th 
Superintendent and the Board “uncon- 
stitutionally deprive the Distcici’s Neero 
and poor public school children of their 
right 


to equal educational opportunlty 


x 


os 


See 
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with the District's white and more af- 
fluent public school “children.” He at- 
tacked segregation of students and facul- 
ty, unequal distribution of funds among 
predominantly white and black scheols, 
gnd the “track” system. Tracking, .said 
Wright, condemned black and poor chil- 
dren, on the basis of inappropriate 
tude tests, to a “blue collar” education 
in lower tracks: distinctly unequal to that 
provided white children in upper tracks, 


antic 
api 


Many Negro schools had no honors 
track and few white schools had the 


“basic,” or lowest, track. Wright ordered 
an end to tracking, decreed that chil- 
dren be transferred to relieve overcrowd- 
ing and to achieve maximum desegrega- 


tion, and asked the schools to prepare 


a plan for integrating their faculties and - 


instituting equal services to Negro and 
white students. Hansen, with a 
sharp judicial condemnation of his re- 
gime and forbidden by the Board to 
appeal in his capacity as Superintendent, 
resigned; Congressmen talked about pro- 
viding for election of the School Board 
instead of having it appointed by the 
federal District Court judges. Ji appeared 
that a new educational day 
dawning in Washington, what with the 
force of the Wright decision, 
ibility of local democracy, and the details 
and proposals of the Passow Report. 

As Judge 
the militants who had brought suit, so 
the Passow Report has pleased its liberal 
sponsors. Its pages, however unreadable 
for the. most part, honestly document 
enormous failure at all levels by all 
participants in the system. Thirty-three 
task force Jlairmen and a staff of more 
than a hundred reported to Passow their 
observations of the schools and the com. 


faced 


might be 


the poss- 


Wright’s decision delighted 


munities around them, the administra- 


five offices, even their interviews with 
Congressional commitleemen. With pro- 
fessional shrewdness, they examined the 
administrative hierarchy, the curriculum, 
books and equipment, population: shifts, 
attendance, teachers’ education and back- 
besides. The endlessly 


probably put tugethe 


ground, and more 
detailed Report, 
too hastily by Passow, is a disorganized 
findings: the 


compendium of all divi- 


sions are arbitrary and everything is 


given equal importance; there is no real 
direction—-only a hope that Washington 


will become a medel to the nation. 


7 
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But from the mass of statistics, surveys, 
and two 
Virst, an image of administrative quag- 


observations, images emerge. 


mire: the system is an irrational « 

cretion of conflicting provinces and tra- 
ditional loyalties, too understaffed in 
most areas to doa job well, yet 
too Jarge to be responsive to classroom 
necds. charts the breakdown of 
communication between lower echelons 
and policy-makers: principals, for ex: 


. ample, are almost never 


P assow 


consulted about 
staff appointments to their schools, nor 
teachers about curriculum materials and 
aids they necd in class. On the other 
hand, curriculum policy is handed down 
in bare outline and without real guidance 
for teachers, we the result that they 
generally offer students the shell 
of a program: er by for instance, Is 
taught as if it were a matter of break- 
ing some mysterious code, than 
as a useful tool for gaining understand- 


rather 


ing and enjoyment; and unused’ and mis- 


understood science and mathematics 


eauipment lines the bookshelves. 


Beyond the bureaucracy’s bungling-—- 


indced, seemingly remote from jt--one 
sees. a second image, that of  stu- 
dents who are not learning. Passow’s 


statistics bear out what everyone already 
knew from experience: that segregated 
Negro children: in Washington, as in 
every city, perform abysmafly by all 
“achievement” measures. Of eleven high 
schools in the District that Passow ex- 
amined, one is 93 percent white, an- 
other 60 percent black, the rest between 
84 percent and 100 percent black. Test 
scores for the white school show its 


students performing among the top 10. 


percent in the country. Scores in the 
predominantly black schools: are © gen- 


erally in the lowes? third, with the in- 


tegrated school always ahead of the 
segregated ones; and in math, mostly 


lowest tenth. Achievement tests 
are, indeed, misleading in many respects, 
organized so that middle-class students 
will normally do better; but the fact re 

mains that most of the students in the 
nation’s capital do not perform in read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic at anything 

close to national norms, grade levels, 
or any standards thet can get them good 
third cannot 


in the 


realiy real well 


jobs. A 


enough fo” pass civil service eXxamina- 


tions. As a result, Passow tells us, 
employers in the District and feceral 
personnel officials, accuse one anacnce 
of having. skimmed the cream ‘ahie 
high school graduates. Meanwhile, 
ing how dull and useless school is for 
them, between 40 and 50 percent of the 
students drop out. 


ae 
fo we reaction of these dropouts is 
probably healthy and appropriate. 
Passow’s analysis of administrative 
breakdown, of an inept curriculum end 
low marale, would, no doubt, be enough, 
were the Washington schools  guilly 
mercly of failing to teach skills oF en- 
courage curiosity, adventure, env: 
npr is.of a school system are too 
‘Children elementary 
schools visited by this task force,” says 
the Report, ~ were 


successful. * in the 
having abundant op- 
portunities to overlearn 
formity.” Studer 
well be rejecting not dein the failure of 


passive con- 


its who drop out may 


+h 


the schools to teach ibem skills; they may 


be rejecting what the sch ofs.do“ ach, 


~ 


The Report is werth quoting in 
ard, though it is as well to no 
se ie tions appear i 
sa describing 


mentary s ie ols and in English. 


instruction in the 


When the teacher has all the kizas 
gives all the directions, handles - 
the materials, and admonishes ene 
children to sit still and not tex 
if they do not rebel or withe 
completely-—most children respen 
with an unquestioning acce 
of the teacher's rulings on 2! 
ters. For instance, “a chin 
not allowed to color his Hallo 1 
pumpkin green, even EIOUE a ing 
teacher had just read a ani ré- 
ferring to the green of a pumps ia 
when it was small.” 


The child spent most of his coy 
paying the closest possible atieit- 


tion to his teacher, 


directions, eres to her @.iss- 
tions, and obeying her rutes. yhe 


c 
children were not encon aes een 
talk to one another, either for ll 
or informally—indeed, the 
pal technical criticism the obse 


a a i ena ee re Tn a 
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_ high schools must participate in a 


~ -had@3f the Janguage. progrant was 
that it did not seem to deal with 
speech. And the sad fact is that in 


spite of all this, the children don’t 
really ‘Icatn to ead.7] ws. 


st The children sang when tastruc- 
ed to do so, chorused responses 
when given recognized signals, and 

~ worked on written assignments, 
copying exercises from the chalk- 
board. The children spent most of 
the day writing at their desks, rarely 
Speaking except in chorus. No one 
argued, disagreed, or questioned 

. anythiag. At no time when I was tn 
the room did any chill ask a 

- question. : 


* 


fi is eatirely in keeping with the 


elementary program just described that 
almost every Negro boy in Washington's 
“cadet 
corps” whose first objective is “to in- 
culcate hebits of orderliness and pre- 
cision, to instill discipline and thereby 
Fespect for constituted authority. 2. .” 
-It ts no accident that -in high schools 
with Jarge white enrollments the vol- 
uniary nature of the cadet program is 
explained to students—and a quarter 
or fewer of the students join——while 

e of the predominantly black high 
schools have 100 percent enrollment. 
Only a rare statistic like this one, or an 
occasional comment catches the inner 
character of the Washington school sys- 
tem: “The teachers act as if warmth 
and sensitivity to individual feelings were 
somehow tn conflict with the intellectual 
purposes of school instruction.” What 
as taught in a school, afier all, cannot 
be fully expressed in administrative or 
even academic language. Tt is conveyed 
by the nature and atmosphere of? its 
classrooms, the attitudes of teachers 
and students toward one another and 
toward learning. Washinzton’s school 
system ignores the lives of its students, 
Offers them aa irrelevant curriculum, em- 
Phasizes correcting their speech, appear- 


ance, habits, personalities, from kinder- 


gatten on, works mostly by close-order 
drill, permits students to spend more 
time on cadet corps than on English or. 
math, guards instructional materials 
from student use. It is a system that 
treats “the child'as a ‘piece of children’ 
rather than as an individual humana 
being.” It teaches him that he ts unim- 
portant, stupid, dirty; it teaches him to 
despair and hate; it teaches him to quit. 

dees not teach him to 
with intelligence and 


function 
power. 


Nay Viens: 

Vio tty is THIS $0? How has Passow ex- 
plained the fact that Washington's 
schools have become instruments for 
pacifying and degrading students rather’ 
than inspiring and educating then? Since 
Washingion (with OL percent or more 
of its 150.060 schoolchildren black and 
more than 50 percent of them poor) 
is only a more advanced and obvious 
case of urban education, a diagnosis of 
iis disease can serve, with minor modi- 
fications, for Chicago or Gary or Los 
Angeles. Ha: 

Passow finds every part of the sys- 
tem contributing to the confusion and 
degeneration. of the schools, but he em- 
phasizes first the responsibility of ‘the 
administrators and the Board, then the. 
inadequate preparation, of teachers. He 


charts the almost total lack of articula- 


tion among parts of the system. Parents 
cannot find anyone to respond ‘to their 
complaints, administrators are forever 
involved in petty details instead of lead- 
etship, experimental and research pro- 
jects come and go without much rela- 
tion to the system and with indifferent 
support and Less evaluation, and teachers 
are left prey to theie fears for thei 
safety and advancement, and. without a 
sense of freedom to follow their own 
best instincts should they evec: feel the 
inclination to do so. 

They seldom do, Passow suggests. 
Most Washington teachers—-78 percent 
of whom arz Negroes and $0 percent 
women—haye been .poorly trained ja the 
District or in similarly weak, segregated 
systems. For the most part they know 
only the “say and listen” method and 
they do- what has beea done to them. 
Trained as passive students in author- 
itarian classrooms, they are really more 
comfortable in them. An open class- 
room with active, inquisitive youngsters 
8 worrisome. Unauswerable questions 
might be asked; a teacher might be 
“wrong,” get out of her depth, be em- 
barrassed. Noise might atlract the un- 
favorable eye of principal or supervisor. 
Beiter to establish uniform coztrol, set 
the dimensions of the class at the limits 
of one’s own knowledge and personality. 
Then nothing unknown or threatening 
can come up—except. of course, “un- 
ruly” children, who can be sent to the 
principal. Besides, whole-group instritc- 
tion, which is what Hanszn’s instructional 
program mostly called for, demands total 
control, or so the teachers believe. Thus, 
as a product of a repressive system, Pas- 
sow makes clear, the typical Washington 


LF 


teacher has internalized iis main value— 
controt—and elevated it into an educa- 
tional idol. ; : 


There are further problems ol rxee 
status, and attitudes toward students that 
Passow does not sufficiently examine. 
His questionnaires on teachers’ attitudes 
do not probe far and their Interpretatwon 
is disputable. For instance, Passow finds 
that Washingtoa teachers score high on 
scale and are pot no’. 


ES 


an “assurance” g 
ably “authoritarian,” but he fails to ac- 
count for their admitted hostility. to ¢x- 
periments which upset the routine or 
the authoritarian character of their class- 
rooms. Again, among 4 list of “factors 
which interfere with teaching and Icarn- 
ing” presented for teachers’ reaction, 
Passow includes oaly two—ctass size avd 
faculty turaover—that coacein the chat- 
acter of the school and classroom or the 
teachers themselves. Predictably, most 
teachers blame parental indifference oF 
students’ recalcitrance and poor train- 
ing. Depending on the orade t * tee 
34-41 percent of the teachers cite low 
level of student intelligence as a factor-— 
one wonders how many morte believe that 
but will not admit it, 50-72 
cite poor student training in basic skills. 
Passow’s conclusion, that “teacher eval- 
UntionsaOU tie angus On education 
seemed to be an assessment of schol 
control, or so the teachers betieve. Thus, 
as a product of a repressive system, sP3s- 
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sow makes clear, the typical Wastin ster: 


teacher has internalized its main vatue-—- 
control-—and elevated it into an educa 
tional idol. . 

There are further problems of race 
status, and attitudes toward students tha 
Passow does not sufficiently examine. 
His questionnaires on teachers’ attitudes 
do not probe far and their interpretation 
is disputable. For instance, Passow finds 
that Washington teachers score high oa 
an “assurance” scale and are not not- 
ably “authoritarian,” but he fails to ac- 
count for their admitted hostility to ex- 
eriments which upset the rowine o¢ 
the auihoritacian character of their class- 
rooms. Again, among a tist of “factors 
which interfere with teaching and leara- 
ing” presented for teachers’ reaction, 
Passow includes only two—class size acd 
faculty turnover—that concern the char- 
acter of the school and classroom or the 
teachers themselves. 
teachers blame parental indifference of 
students’ recalcitrance and poor 

he 


34-41 percent of the teach 
level of student intelligence as a [actot— 
one wonders how many more beliove tint 


but will mot admit it: 50-72 pr~2ye 
cite poor student training tn basic A tS. 
hat “teacher eval: 


Passow’s conclusion, t 


most 


We 


Wet 


~~ 


® 


uations 
seemed to be 
offerings and practices, not of the 

jonal potential of the children,” seems, 
Aeefore, a bit simple. Indeed, Passow’s 
view of the instructional program, as 
well as our own experience in Washing- 
ton, suggests that teachers’ views of their 


= 


of the quality of education 
an assessment of school 
edu- 


students and themselves are both more 
ambiguous and more central to the prob- 
lem than Passow allows. 

_ During the summer, in a pre-service 
with a group of Washington 
committed to pat- 


institute 
teachers theoretically 
ticipating in an experimental progranl, a 
dispute about hair revealed a great deal 
about the teachers’ self-images and their 
attitudes toward being Negrocs. A. film 
had shown a little Negro girl stroking 
the long, straight hair of her white 
teacher. “Why,” a staff member, a Negro 
woman from Detroit, asked, “hadn't the 
teacher reciprocated? Why didn't she 
make the child fecl that she was beauti- 


ful, too?’ Afier a certain amount of 


- hedging, a Negro teacher said, “But how 
could she reciprocate? She couldn't say 
the child’s hair was beautiful--it ist. 

he’s all kinky and nappy, bad hair.” 

ehen the term began, the same teacher 
of the first to insist tnat er- 
right for suburban 


was one 
perminsnis were all 
children—but “these children” 
something different, discipline, control, 
. a tight hand. Thus it is not surprising 
that D.C. teachers, Negro and white, 
while favorabic, in one Passow survey, 
toward Peace Corps volunteers, college 
professors, Jews, and even Negros 
{could they have anticipated, with long 
classroom skill, what was expected of 
them?), are coolest toward John Birch- 
ers, Communists, the Ku Klux Klan, and 
Black Power. The fect of the matter is 
“that most teachers are of low social and 
economic ‘origins, barely Sr ecopeu, aes 
some perceive it, from the, chetto. ey 
have ambivalent, often strongly hos- 
tile, feclings toward the chetto children 
they teach, and the system, with its 
tracks, its decrepit chools, its lack of 
suitable and pleoatiful material, confirms 
their low expectations of the students, 


needed 


and, in effect, gives them a mechanism 
for acting out their hostility without ever 
being aware of it. 


A Tk PARTY, responsible for con- 
ditions in the Washington schools, Pas- 
sow mildly suggests, ts Congress, which 
has been unwilling to provide adequate 


funds, especially for new construcuon.. 


Passow accepts the universal groan about 
the District's peculiarly tedious budge- 
tary process: School Board requests ate 
first cut by the D.C. government, then 
hy Congressional committees. But the 
fact is that Congress functions not very 
differently from local white power struc- 
tures in other cities. For political and 
racial reasons, the Congress (through 
the conservative Heuse and Senate Dis- 
trict Commitices) continues to insist Oo 
controlling the D.C. school budget, al- 
through it contributes only 15. percent 
of the District’s funds. (Passow says 
that 25 percent is a reasonable minimum 
contribution.) Budgetary control porniits 
Congress to make politcal and educa- 
tional policy for the schools, as Senator 
Byrd recently made clear when he for- 
bade the use of regular school funds for 
“bussing”’—though the “bussing” Coi- 
plies with Judge Wright's orders to ré- 
lieve overcrowding and promote further 
desegregation, Moreover, budgetary con 
trol has permitted Congress, acting 
role of absentee landlord, te reduce 
steadily the percentage of Board of Edu- 

g a past 
thirteen years, Congress has cut almost 
$150 


cation ‘requests granted. In the 


though * Washington 


enjoys 2 
strong real property tax base, it shields 
property owners through sharply declin- 
jng assessment ratios and Jow tax levels, 


BES orkie se) > 
relatively 


while its sales tax, even on food, falls 
disproportionately on. the poor, whose 
children are thus doubly robbed. As a 
result, over the last ten years Washing- 
toa’s per pupil expenditure has risen 
only 63 percent, as compared with 2 
of SL percent--and 
this despite the increasing desperation of 
school problems in the District. 
Passow is remarkably restrained 1 


national. averege 


n 
his comments about Congressional res- 
ponsibility for the degeneration of the 
District's schools. His strategy is not 
to harp on past failures, but to hold out 
a Vision of Washington as “the nation’s 
laboratory for the creation of a model 
for urban school systems and its show- 
place to other countries of how Anmevi- 


outa"s goats and values for equal oppor 


million from requests. Similarly, . 


tunity can be attained in the meste- | 

potitan setting.” As an educations and 

administratty? reformer, Passow 

vides a compendium of currently ace 

ceptable ideas for improving urban _ 
c 


cation--ranging from total adininistretiv 


pra- 


reorganization tO pew ambitious pre- 
grams, like regular classes for four- and 


some three-year-olds. Most useful af 
his ideas about the re-education 0 
teachers. Passow suggests that teachers 
should spend between 15. end.20) Per- 
cent of their regular working day 
“continuing education” if such 
is to he really useful and not simmy 
primar 


for higher wages. He 


Sau d V 
- 


sporadic activily, motivated 
by desire 


mends establishing with the help of unt- 


versities, Staff Development Centers [07 
teacher education and curriculum de- 
yvould have the curric- 


flexibly—by teachers, 


velopment. Fie 
wlum developed 
principals, specialists—-WOrkiNg together 
in an individual scheol building. Fis 
Understands that teachers need supper 


encouragement, and the chance to grow 


(oo 


—even as their students do: “Only as 
teachers come to believe in themselves 

€ JN pthShssi => 
and in the children they teach, and sre 
provided with the assistance in diagnosing 
and planning required for Individual 
izing instruction, can the education pro- 


gram advance.” It as a fine sentiment, 


i 
studies ignored, present plans undei- 
mined, as well as the magnitude 
changes he ‘recommends, 
his vision is suspended somewnet 
political linibo. , 
Any proposal to change urban -@.- 


tion must contend with problems funca- 


Ty oe Toe 
Suagesis Urat 
. 


mentally political rathec than educational. 
The failure of integration, ackno-. sleed 


In Passow’s scant twelve 


P 
subject, is a case in point. Only Unrtesi 


oer 


oer 


=< 


years 30, Integration was seen. both 


’as an educational coal and a political 


i ea re ne RR A RE EN RE 


RT ee 


strategy, biut<urban schools today” are 
more thoroughly segregated thaa they 
were in (954. There is, as Passow points 
ut, no ercater proportion of Negroes in 

2 Washington area than 
[00 years ago, and thus no greater popu- 
barrier to integration. Certainty 
we know how to integrate the schools: 


there was 


feasible plans already exist for educa- 
tional parks, “bussing.” pairing of 
schools, reorganizing school district 


lines: and we know the further changes 
in metropolitan planning, housing, goy- 


ernmental structures, and so forth, 


needed to develop integrated conmmuni- 
ties. But as Passow says, a 


none of this is likely to happen—- 
indeed all of it is certain noi to hap- 
pen—unti! Marylanders, Virginians, 
Washingtontans, and Americans are 
convinced that their interests will be 
detter served by making the national 
capital area a well-integrated metro- 
politan community than by keeping 
it the white encircled black ns 
that it is now. 


Prey: white Americans do not con- 
sider it ia their interest to invest heavily 
sgration. [It is no} merely a ques- 
of money: it is also a matter of 
pledging white childrea to such  inte- 
gration. Thus, however reasonable its ed- 
ucztional goals (The Coleman Report has 
shown, for example, that Negro. stu- 
dents perform better in contfortably in- 
tegrated schools), however 
socia! goals (in a multi-racial society, 
separate education can only perpetuate 
tacism), as a political Strategy, tategra- 
tion now appeals neither to reformers 
and liberals like Passow mor to black 
militants who have waited for it too 
long and in vata. ‘ 
W ITH INTEGRATION sidetracked, the 
political questions then become: first, will 
white Americens pay the costs of the 
“unequal” education needed to provide 
equal opportunity to black children, and 


seeks 


essential its 


then, what kind of education will such 
“compensation” be? The cost’ of recon- 
siructing urban schoo! systems—which 


is what Passow is asking Washington to 
do-—will approach, if it does not exceed, 
the cost of constructing almost wholly 
To cut class 
to build new 

teachers, to 


new integraicd 
size from forty to ten. 
re-educate 


classroums, to 


systems, 


OQ 


‘ 


changed to fit the schoals’ 


cation has suggested, the latest 


provide special services (medical, social, 
academic) for students, and new books 
and materinfs will cost at least five times 


the present national per pupil cost, prob- 


ably as much as $1SO bilhea for the next 
ten years, Where is the political pow 

to pry that kind of money Icose is 
the Congre for thut matter, from 


any source Hoe any urban system? Who 
is Lo guarantee. moreover, that such pro- 
erams will not, like present Title PF dol- 
fars from = the Oilice of Education, be- 
come a kind of rivers and harbors bill, 
with each part of the educational estab- 
lishment getiing its bit to continue doing 
what it has ea. persistently failing at 
all these years? money is not 
the only issue: black militants and others 
are questioning is : cnatid of “com- 
-pensatory” education, at least in the 
hands of those cur eee in power, 
The controlling idea of “compensatory” 
education is that black and poor chil- 
dren are “culturally deprived? by their 
immediate family and slum environment, 
Hence what they need is an extra dose 
of what mid We-class children get, Edu- 
cators locats the problem tne. child 
himself and ask how the child can be 
definition of 
instead of asking how the 
the chil d. 


But again, 


Pet 
in 


“achiovement, 


schools nitist change to serve 


Thus Head Start must be used to P pres 


pare” the children of the poor for obed- 
ience and kindergarten. 
The. idea of school as a “civilizing” or 
socializing agent is not in itself 
sarily obec ctionable: rather it is that no 
matter Ao carefully one eae “<lo- 
privation,” its connotations include, as 
Dan Dodson of xyu's Scho 


leanliness in 


RECes= 


version 
. . (a . 
of notions 
inferiority. 


about original sin and natural 
Where then, militants ask, is 


the evidence that “compensatory” pro- 
grams won't become a more elaborate 
*way of pushing kids - around, strait- 


system——all in 
them from the 
ead inferior) 


_jacketing them to fit the 
the nam2 of “ 
damnation of de >prived (Fr 
backgrounds? ; 

The political reality that Passow does 


saving” 


not sce is expressed in the indignation. 


of Judge Wright: “The Washington 
school system is a monument to the cynt- 
cism of the power structure which goy- 
erns the votcless Capital of the greatest 
country on earth.” Such monuments to 


-eynicisin exist, like giant Victorian piis- 


this land. Public 


a means for in’egrating 


ons, in every city of 
education, once 
and elevating American society, has be- 
come a source and carricr of the so- 


. 


ciety’s pathology, its teachers and ad- 
virtually 


ministrators unconscious of 


ol of Edu-, 


their own iHiness. The Superintendent of 
one ot the largest 
miuarked 


ecnool sy sleins, res 

casually to us a few months ago 

that it will be years before people regain 
ce 


cenfidence in the schools. In the mean- 


time, students and dronouts ctu @® 
carry packages, or guns, hang on Siweet 


corners, Waiting to tura the fires in them- 


selves against the cities. Why then, the 


current desperation ut re es, trust the school 


system at all? ee no 
down, break 


t tear those prisons 
the systenys monopoly? 
Passow’s firm Lane ae toa public 
education—his belicf that it can, with 
help, cure itself—-ts what.separates his 
recommendations. fiantly, from those 
more recently proposed by Kenneth 
Clark, James S. Coleman, and McGeorge 
Bundy. Though there are differences 
among them, the three are united in 
their skepticism about the system’s ability 
to change. Coleman's ides ready un- 
der study by the US Commissioner of 
Education—is that schools contract ae 
teaching of basic skills to entreprenew 
like rem and the General Learning ee 
poration, who would be paid on the 
basis of resulis—-measuced ac 
standard “achievament’ tn seas and 
arithmetic. Kenneth Clark, s S pt ub- 
lic education as captive of a, a ae é ir icl- 
die class intent on retaining” its” oivn 
power and privilege, suggests the oe 
lishment of separate schools to comp 
with the urban systems. These mighi ee 
run by states or the federal government, 
by colleges. industry, labor’ unions, or 
the army. Unlike Clark and Coleman, 
who propose goading the system. with 
new, competing institutions (or alfow- 
ing it to wither away), Bundy and other 
proponents of “decentralization” 
break sae system by ( diiusing its 
ity’, clally among parents elected to 
seat ant boards which would serve 
limited school populations. Fred Hech- 
inger of The New York Times analyzes 


cording to 


would 


Bundy’s proposal as “an effort at both 
radical change ard pacification of a 


strife-torn city... dt aims ..-. te put 

an end to the feeling, naw acute ia 

the ghetto, that many of the puns 

superintendents . 221 

‘down’ by the outside: power structure 
il 


fand} to defuse the present guerilla svar- 


. 


oa 


- fare by giving elected pacents—and only 
it agitators—tie kind 
power and responsibilities normally 
@:.: by suburban school board men- 
bers.” Whateve 
posals® respond to the distrust of OLE 


parents, not outside 


r their dangers, such pro- 


systems and appeal to the interests of 
potentially powerful groups: the growing 
“welfare-industrial complex,” ghetto par- 
ents and black militants, and the poli- 
ticians and: foundations anxious to pro- 
vide the latter with “creative” channels 
for their anger. If they are bound to 
meet opposition from the educational 
bureauracy, and teachers groups, among 
‘other powerful forces, these ideas still 
have built-in political clout, which Pas- 
sow’s recommendations generally lack. 

. Passow, repeating again and ‘again that 
Washington should and must become a 
model system, has only his moral ferver 
and an appeal to conscience to energize 


his plans. Given his loyalty to the ‘sys- | 


tem, the eclectic character of his sug- 
gestions, and his air of agreeing with 
all critics, even his proposal for some 

of administrative decentralization 

fatle political bile. Paussow recom- 
acnds dividing the system into six o7 
eight Community School Districts of per- 
haps 20,6000 students. Each would have 
a locally elected school board which 


~would choose a District Superinteadent | 


from a centrally approved list. Within 
the rules established by the central D.C. 
Board. the local boards would establish 
or consult on curriculum, personnel, and 
budget—though it remaias unclear how 
they might do this and what power they 
would really have. Bundy’s proposals are 
not essentially different. But it is a meas- 
ure of the political gulf between New 
York and Washington that his have re- 
ceived nich attention, fierce attack, and 
some significant support, whereas Pas- 
sows, tike most of the Report. Have 
been received with little fervor. e3- 
pecially in the ghetio. This ts not, finally 
so much a consequence of his ideas, Gut 
of the Washington Judge Wright so bit- 
terly described. At a recent conference 
held by Passow for college. school. and 
community representatives 80 percent 
of those present were ane Most “corm- 
munity representatives’-——that is, Neg- 
roes—-had not bothered to attend. As 


) Negro who did come explained, 
ney. don’t believe much ts going to hap- 


pen:” In New York, where there have 
been demonstrations and other Borie 
actions by parents against the schoc 

system, decentratizotion is a live en 
Petiaps. because it offers a mearis to pot- 


es) 
_schoal is relevant and respo 


ilically activate the chetto. In Washing- 


. ton, the largely quiescent Negro cov 


munity has been promised so much so 

: : BOUT # 
often and disappointed so persistently 
that it views any set of proposals with 


suspicion if not contempt. The attitude 


eee the Passow. Report ranges be- . 


tween “telt rae when they really change 
anything” and “that’s another quarter. of 
a million dollars Whiley ae spent on 
himself and not on our kids. 

If adopted, the decentralization Pas- 
sow suggests may help to eee the 
political consciousness of Washington, 
whether or not Congress decides to prc- 
vide for the election of a city-wide 
Board. That proposal has verbel support 
from nearly everyone im Washington, 
and probably will be enacted during the 
coming year. But the lack of any sense 
of urgency is reflected by the fact that 
it is now stalled in the Senate because 
of a trivial political hassle as to whether 
elections should be held in the spring er 
fall. In any case, an awakened conscious- 
_ness is only one step toward meaningful 


_education for the children ef Washing- 


ton. One often forgotten correlation of 
the Coleman Report suggests that stu- 
dents do better when they sense that the 


thei, that it is in some sets 
in shori, they have power ii 
they will, Black Power. There is a Ics- 


son to be learned from that correlation, 


a lesson proved every day by the banality 
and intellectual brutality of iat Dad 
education: only so long as schoois hon- 
estly serve the interests of the students 
can they succeed. Whether schools are 
responsive to Boards, adrainistrators, 
_ teachers, or parents will not fiaally in- 
“sure thet they are responsive to chil- 
ara And while they are instruments to 
pacify or control a ren, to produce 
manpower or package-carriers, they will 
continue to fau.. ig 


t - a 


“® Coleman and Clark asstime the viriues 
of competition, using as their mode: tne 
sey, dubi ous histery of American 
ndustrial de elopit rent. Coanrpertioa 
wma, 

Esai and cigurettes has procucec 
results, in the form of proflis. for cont. 
panies, but it has hardly produced prou- 


ucts that are healtay and inexpestve 
for the consumer. As a matter of tact. 
it is often the case not that campetition 
leads to superior results. but that wel- 
advertised shabby goods drive better oaes 
off the market. No doubt, tao, the mili- 
tary gets certain results v ith men under 
its control (though it would be well to 
look more closely at just what their re- 
sults ate)-——Mussolini made the trains Tia 
on time. But it is not. as Clark suggests, 
simply anti-military rhetoric to ask what 
other values and Bjectives are serves 
by an education in the hands of industt3 
or the military. To say that ucbaa ss stent 
now block the oe mobiliv of 


black children and Bebe rn 
tinctions is not to say that ecd@gon i: 


- 


4 
the hands of the mi Brary touiest iat cont 
sy will not remove black children trom 

he frying pan of the ghetta to tie un 


e the battlefield. 
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